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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The object of this volume is to convey to the 
reader the derivation of many old and curious 
sayings, that are repeatedly occurring to us, as 
well as the origin of names given to most of the 
principal streets in London. It is hoped^ that it 
will be found to contain whatever is most worthy 
of notice, its intent being both to amuse and in- 
struct. 

The Editor has, in some instances, referred to 
those works from whence extracts have been 
made; by which method individuals, should they 
think proper, may have recourse to the originals. 

For the greater £icility in finding any particu- 
lar article, an index is affixed to the volume. 
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BERIVATION 

OF 

ANCIENT SAYINGS, CUSTOMS, 



ORIGIN OF THE BARBAROUS CUSTOM OF 
THROWING AT COCKS ON SHROVE TUES- 
DAY, 

When the Danes were masters of England, 
and lorded it over the natives of the island, 
the inhabitants of a certain great city, grown 
weary of their slavery, had formed a secret con- 
spiracy to murder their masters in one bloody 
night, and twelve men had undertaken to enter 
the town.house by a stratagem, and seizing the 
arms, were to surprise the guard which kept it; 
at which time their fellow comrades upon a sig- 
nal given were to come out of their houses, and 
murder all opposers. But when they were putting 
their plan in execution, the unusual crowing and 
fluttering of the cocks, about the place they at- 
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tempted to enter at^ discovered theiv design; 
upon which the Danes became so enraged, that 
they doubled their cruelty, and used them with 
more severity than ever. But being soon after 
freed from the Danish yoke, to revenge them- 
selves on the cocks, for the misfortune they 
had involved them in, they instituted this custom 
of knocking them on the head on Shrove Tuesday, 
the day on which it happened. This sport, though 
at first only practised in one city^ in process of 
time became a national divertisement, and has 
continued ever since the Danes first lost this 
island. Omithohgianova, 1748. 



ORIGIN OF CHRISTMAS BOXES. 

On looking into history^ we find that this cus- 
tom derived its existence much about the time 
that mass was first said by a catholic priest. 
Rome, which originally gave birtli to supersti- 
tion, had an incredible number of clergy to sup- 
port, and among other devices this was invented 
as one, and took its name of mass from th« Latin 
word mittop to send. 



Tbil'word ndtto if2A a kitid of remembrance];, 
6t rfttber tKctator, yvhich said, ''send gift^, offer- 
ings, and ablations to the priests, that they may 
ilitercede with Christ to save your soul by saying 
sd many inasses." 

HeAce it was called Chrisfs-mass, or, as it is 
now abbreviated> Christmas. 

Thus far the etymology of the word is indis- 
putable, and every man who has attended to 
the mitaatiBB of sacred history, must know the fact 
to be as here related. 

The word box, is a part of the same priestcraft 
trade, and took its origin from the following cir- 
cumstance': 

Whenever a ship sailed from any of those ports 
where the religious profession was under the au- 
thority oi Rome, a certain saint was always 
named, imto whose protection its safety was com- 
nutted, and in that ship there was a box, and into 
that box every poor person put something, in 
order to induce the priests to pray to that saint 
for the safe return of the vessel ; which box was 
locked up by the priests, who said the money 
should not be tsken out until the vessel came 
back. 
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This box was called '« CkrUes Mass-box.'' 
To vassals and servants, who at that time comr 
posed a great part of the lower order of tke 
people, there was allowed a liberty of soliciting 
gifts from the rich, in order to enable them to put 
money into the box, as well for masses^ and for 
the safe return of the ship, as for the benefit of 
their own souls, and the forgiveness of sins. 

This proving lucrative to the clergy, they so 
contrived in. due time, that the custom became 
universal, and the priests had boxes wherever 
there was a chapel in which mass was said: and 
as without the pennt^ there was no paternoster, 
so it became a regular custom at the festivals of 
the Nativity, of Easter, and of Whitsuntide, to 
put money in those boxes. 

In process of time the ship money was totally 
laid aside, and the priests took hold of Lent as 
the principal time to collect mass'inoney for the 
remission of sins ; but still the old custom of poor 
people soliciting gifts continued; and as the win- 
ter season was best adapted to excite charity, the 
money for Chrisfs mass-box was solicited at the 
close of the year, and from that time to this con- 
tinues a custom, although what was solicited for 



the befiefit of the soul id former days, is in the 
present time appropriated to thes sensual gratifi- 
cations of the body ; as what the priests got for 
festing and praying, is now spent by the hnty in 
eating and drinking. 



ORIGIN OF THE ORDER OF THE OARIVER. 

, King Edward the Third, so deservedly cele- 
brated in English history, was a prince of the 
most exalted soul and undaunted bravery, and 
capable of undertaking the greatest enterprises : 
for forty years of his reign, he not only main- 
tain^ his people's rights from the invasion of 
foreigners, and private sedition at home, but 
even vasUy added to his dominions, by his glori« 
ous acquisitions abroad. By the right of Queen 
Isabel, his mother, he had some pretensions to the 
crown of France, which he so well improved by 
the force of his arms, that he defeated the French 
in many memorable battles with inoredible loss ; 
and, by his continued victories, reduced them to 
such extremities, that he at last took their kipg 
prisoner, and brought him to Loudon, where. 
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9fkm a km jvtfv # upon vety advant^Keooi eoo* 
<iiiof^ he iet Im «t liberty, and qtuurtcred tlis 
MM 4if FiMee witk dK^fc of £oglaiid. 

AAer % kw^; raeeetiioo of foreign coiiqtiests» 
he «ct wftli fo»e domeitic ditturlMiioes, occa* 
himmI lijr tiie difcooteot of a detbroned kiog of 
fk»»d«id» who takiag advantage of the king's 
afcieaee, bad raised a considerable army, and 
«4MBi^^itted tereral outrages, destroying and burn- 
ing flMay towBi, and plondering wbole countries) 
a«4ta hb way set down before Roxburgb Castie, 
defended by tbe beautiful Countess of Salisbury, 
aod ber brotber Sir William Montague ; but, by 
tbe imeapeeted and timely arrival of King Ed- 
irard, the Scots raised tbe siege, and returned 
home, leaving tbe castle as tbey found it But 
ad sttMunary beings are subject to the vicissi- 
tudes of fortune ; so he, that had heretofore van- 
qaifbed so many thousands, was himself now 
wholly subdued by that little tyrant love, who dis. 
daining to be rivalled by any human power, and 
ambitions of being the conqueror of conquerors, 
now triumphed over this hero. Nor is it any won- 
der that his exalted soul should be at once so 
susceptible of that noble pasMon, since wc find 



toy« Aid war ttteMi ioeoiatipttiible : so, after ihfi 
flight of the enemy, tile king disarmed himself^ 
and idth several persons of quality entered the 
<Mistle^ where he no sooner saw, but he was in- 
flattred with^ and even adored the charming^ 
Countess of Safisbory : and now looked upon all 
his fbrm^ victories to be so many additional ho- 
nouirs; W render him the more worthy the esteem* 
of that ineottparahle lady. 

From tliat moment he forgot not any kind of 
galhititry thsrt itt%ht nkake him acceptable, and 
used all hn endefavours to ingratiate himself with 
her, from Wfaoih he afways met with the most' 
ofbHging respect, but a continual discouragement 
t& aH his hopes, whidh heiglitened his passion to 
su^h a degree, th^t he mad^ several efforts on her 
virtue ; but she still refused all bis temptations 
With the greatest coiisfoncy and most sf^ady re- 
solution.^ 

Ambngthe maily honours the king did her, he 
ntad^ a royal eriterfainment at Windsor, to which 
she with all tiie nobHity of both sexes were invit« 
ed ; and as iii the mid^t of their diversion, he was 
dancing with her, she happened to drop one of 
her garters, which the king perceiving^ took up. 
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wbiUt the rest of tbe bright asBenbly were in a 
l^eral f miie : to countenance tbe biusbing ktdst 
mad to put a better gloss upon so pretty an action 
of gallantry, tbe king turned, and addressing theoi 
in French, said, Hotti soitqui mnl if pense, i.e. E¥fl 
be to him who evil thinks. But not being satisfied 
with this, and still desirous to lay the Counter 
under greater obligations to him, he embraced 
the pleasing opportunity this accident gave bim, 
and resolving to make her yet more sensible of 
his love, and how much he esteemed even the 
least trifle that belonged to her, he instituted on 
thb occasion^ the most noble Order of the Garter; 
the ensign or badge of which is a blue ribbon 
worn under the left knee, and on this Edward 
caused the above French sentence to be inscrib- 
ed as a motto. Such was the origin of this au- 
gust Order, which has ever since dignified so 
many kings, princes, and nobles. And the Gar- 
ter continues to be the most extraordinary badge 
of honour and mark of distinction the crown of 
England is capable of conferring on its noblest 
subjects, or even its possessors themselves. 
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t>lt1GIN OF VEGETABLES. 

Turnips and carrots are thought indigeual 
voots of France. Our caoliflowerscame from Cy- 
prus ; our artichokes from Sicily ; lettuce from 
Cos, a name corrupted into gause. Shallots, or 
eschallots, from Ascalon. 

I have been reading on the subject, and was 
struck with the numerous ideas on commerce and 
civilization, which may. arise from a dinner. WiU 
you have a desert from memory 1 The cherry 
and filbert are from Pontus, the citron from 
Media, the chesnut from Castana in Asia Minor, 
the peach and the walnut from Persia, the plum 
from Syria, the pomegranate from Cyprus, the 
quinccfrom Cydon, the olive and fig from Greece* 
as are the best apples and pears, though also 
found wild in France, and even here. The apri- 
cot is from Armenia. 



OBIGIN OF TEA BEING USED. 

The following story concerning the origin of 
Tea goes current among the Chinese. Darma, 
the son of an Indian king, came into China about 
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the year 519 of the Christian era, purely to pro- 
mulgate his religion; and to gain it the better re. 
ception, he led a very austere life, eating only 
vegetables, and spending most of bis time in the 
^Contemplation of the Deity. The nights especial- 
ly were devoted to this exercise, pursuant to a 
vow he had made against sleeping. After con. 
ttniial watchings for several years, sleep once 
overcame him ; but, on his awaking, such was 
his remorse and grief for having broken his vow, 
that in order to prevent a relapse, he cut off his 
eye-lids, as the instruments of his crime, and with 
indignation threw them on the ground ; but the 
next day he found them metamorphosed into two 
shrubs, now known by the name of Chaa^ or Tea. 
Durma, eating some of the leaves, felt himself not 
only more sprightly than usual, but such was the 
vigour imparted to his mind by these leaves, that 
hb meditations became more fluent, pithy, and 
exalted, and without any lassitude. The preacher 
was not wanting to acquaint his disciples with the 
excellent virtues of these shrubi, and accordingly 
the use of them became universaL 
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OUIOIir OV THE waUD $ACK« 

One Emanael, a Jewish poet, especially remark- 
able for pleasantry, who lived at Rome about six 
hundred years ago, gives aa entertainiog account 
in one of his sonnets how the word sack came to 
remain in all languages, as it certainly does at 
present, and inihe same sense. They, says he, 
who were employed at the Tower of Babel, had, 
like our modern worklmen, each a sack to put their 
little matters in; but being strangely frightened 
on the Lord's confounding their language, every 
One was for making off, calling out for his sack ; 
and nothing was heard of every where, but sackf 
sack! And thus the word continued to be used 
in- all languages which began to 'be made use of 
at that juncture. 



ORIGIN OF SKGJRAVE^D COPPEB PLATES. 

It seem3 odd« and yet it is a known fact, that 
the. moBt. useful discoveries have been owing to 
chance. A goldsmith of Florence, cutting figures 
on hia works withput any thoughts of moulding, 
them with milled sulphur, perceived that whs^t 



^ Ott WBomld kati om it aUthe 
mt» ^ At tmpanmg, hj neans of die bbck 
wimkAe sd^4Mr extracted finooi the cattiags ; 
trtang to do the Uke oo sihrer plates with 
pa|icr, goia^ over it with a smooth 
frfkr, it WKcrcdfd to fab wish. A goldsnuth of 
dbe ttHK citj took ia band the like expenaMiit, 
attd htf tarrctff was such, that he set about en- 
yjiJBj^ sevcfal canons pieces. Thus Fiance 
Tmd Ge t mumy somi learaed froai Italy the ait of 
woMmg copper plates. England was Tery late 
m UUomm^ the ingenioos examples of those na. 
lioaiS tmgjama^ hatvia^ been scarce known, or 
at least ifcrj fitlle cohiTated there, till the end of 
the fast ceataij. 



OKIGIK OF THE VAMES OF SOME 
FOKEIGN WINES. 

Oar lioaatain wine comes from the moontains 
aroond Hah^^ Tent is TuiOj tinged or red 
wine« Shenj from Xeies, (the Spanish x is pro- 
noanccd ik or cif) m the sonUi of Spain, where 
the gicat battle was fooght between the Christ- 
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jniis and Saracens, that ended in the conquest of 
Spain by the latter. 

Mahnsey was from Malvasia, in Peloponesus. 
This rich wine was afterwards propagated at AU- 
cant, the Canaries, and Madeira. 



SUPPOSED ORIGIN OF THE SIGN OF THE 
BUGLE IN THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 

It has been asked by many, how this sign be^ 
came such a favourite in the Isle of Wight, and 
no where to be met with in its neighbourhood. 
We have had (say the inhabitants) the Bugle 
at Cowes, the Bugle at Newport, the Bugle at 
Carisbrook, the Bugle at Newtown, at Yarmouth, 
and elsewhere. 

As I have never (says the writer) seen this par- 
ticuhrly accounted for, I shall endeavour to give 
you an explanation. — It is a well-known fact, that 
on any extraordinary public occasion, the inn and 
tavern keepers have not been backward to com- 
memorate on their sign-posts the popular occur- 
rence. At the coming of the present Royal Fa- 
mily^ the White Horse of Hanover became the 
ensi^ of the tapster ; at the Union with Sco^ 
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wtMi tbf CvfMimRdilik Iks Simp, and Tfas^itwA&i^' 
«d fiur iii|:o-|MNtts; aa4 iter T^mon's c ouqueil 
in Soutb AmMtsaoif the w^ of PortD-Beflo wai 
Mefi to 611 up tkai Mhr ftatifyiL The &il flf 
Quebec iuu» ior KWir i«k» been die fe f onrilK 
frootibpkce to our j|r-«faipft ; and numy odur 
imtdSkces, vexe tkev flcccsMiyy are to be adduced. 
It 9ppeMn tkem ao waj aipfobdble to ae, tinft 
whea NeriUe, tlK grcsl Ear! of Warwick, tbait 
tetter up attd pttllcr dtfVB of kiags^ was huwelf 
jua^ King of tlK Me of Wi^ bj Edward Afc 
ro«rtb, tiie pdblicaAi of tbis bind xTOled tk» 
•dvef of the oeevrreace, and bmi^ out tbe bag|e» 
4>r w'M biM, for aveb were the ftqiporters to the 
ariHoftbebraewioirerdgii. In fone sitaatioas 
tbe bull appcarf not only to have been coikred, 
chaiff«d, and spotted with goM, bat made to speak 
tfc< motto, f till used by the descendants oi tiial 
bottse— '^ Pfemk velU /' from no mean wish, but 
ff0m a very commendable one, I make no donb^ 
|# sk^ir their attachment to Warwick, and to his 
aUmd*, that they in turn might prefer so much 
ffvyalty, and condescend to stop in their way and 
IMTttka of tbe good cheer under the bugle. In 
|rfMfS| iKmeraTi the bulrahom is now a sabi> 
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stitute for the bull : and in other places the head, 
without any horns at all. But these changes in 
the course of time are no way extraordinary : 
they stare an intelligent man in the face in every 
town throughout the kingdom. 



DOGWELL COURT, WHITE FBIARS, 
WHY SO CALLBD. 

This court is iraproperiy set down in the city 
books Dodwell Court, as if it had formerly be- 
longed to one Dodwell as pn^rietor ; but it is a 
well-known fact, that it took its name from a dog's 
accidentally falling into a well (famed for the me- 
dicinal quality of the water) w^ich is still to be 
seen in the cellar of the upper house in the court, 
and being thereby cured of a most inveterate 
mange. From this accident, the well grew into 
very great repute, insomuch, tjiat in monkish 
^mes it was prodigiously resorted to by persons 
afflicted with cutaneous disorders; but since the 
dissolution of the monasteries under Henry the 
Eighth, has been noted for nothing more than the 
tr^dit^on of ijts former virtues.— JniitMiZ Regktefg 
vol. vi. 
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0BI6IN OP THE TERM> JOHN BULL. 

Dr. John Bull was the first Greshara psofessor 
of music, and organist and composer to Queen 
Elizabeth. John, like a true Englishman, tra- 
velled for improvement, and having heard of a 
femous musician at St. Omer's, he placed himself 
under him as a novice; but a circumstance very 
soon convinced the master^ that he was inferior to 
the scholar. The musician shewed John a sOng, 
which he had composed in fortj/ parts ! — telling 
him, at the same time, that he defied all the world 
fo produce a person capable of adding another part 
to his composition. Bvll desired to be left alone, 
and to be indulged for a short time with pen 
and ink. In less than three hours, he added/or^y 
parts more to the song. Upon which the French- 
man was so much surprised, that he swore in great 
extacy, he must be either the Devilt or John Bull : 
which has •ver since been proverbial in England. 



ORIOIN OF SANDWICHES. 

Lord Sandwich, when minister of state, having 
passed twenty-four hours at a public gaming table. 
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was so absorbed in play during the wboU time, 
that he had no subsistence but a bit of beef be- 
tween two slices of toasted bread, which he eat 
without ever quitting the game. This new dish 
was ever afterwards, and is to this day, called by 
the name of the minister who invented it. 



ORIGIN OF THE CUSTOM OF SALUTING THOSE 

WHO SNEEZE. 

From Dr, Nugent* s History of France. 
The common practice of saluting those who 
sneeze is generally dated from the age of Brune- 
haut, and the pontificate of Gregory the Great^ 
It is said, that in the time of diat holy prelate^ 
tliere was so contagious a malignity in the air, 
that those who unluckily happened to sneeze €x« 
pired directly : this made the religious pontiff en- 
join to the faithful, certain prayers, accompanied 
with wishes, that they might be saved from the 
dangerous effects of the corruption of the air. 
This is a fable, invented contrary to all the rules 
of probability ; it being certain, that this custom 
subsisted from the most remote antiquity, in all 
parts of the known world. 

c 
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We read in mythology^ that the first sign of 
life given hj the man whom Promotfaeus formed 
■was sneezing. This pretended creator, as we are 
told, stole part of the rays of the sun, and with 
them filled a phial, whieh he sealed hermetically : 
he then returned with speed to his favourite 
work, and presented to it his flask open. The 
solar rays had lost nothing of their activity ; they 
immediately insinuated themselves into the pores 
of the statue, and made it sneeze. Prometheus, 
transported at the success of hislnachine, had 
recourse to prayer, and uttered wishes for the 
preservation of that extraordinary being. His 
creature heard him: he remembered the wishes, 
and took particular t^ire^ upon similar occasions, 
to apply them to his descendants ; who, from 
father to son, have to this day preserved it in all 
their colonies. 

The Rabins, in speaking of this custom, do not 
give it the same antiquity : they tell us, that after 
the creation God made an universallaW, the pur- 
port of which was, that every living man should 
sneeze but once ; and that, at the same instant^ he 
should render his soul to Gk>d, without any pre- 
vious indisposition. Jacob, whom this aboiqaet 
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iteetiftefr of quttttag the world by natiieatis suited, 
und #hd dcfsived Vo Mft it in his po#er to mak<^ 
Ills conscience easy, aikd settle fafis fkniify aikit^, 
Itumbied himself befo^ the Lotd, expostulated 
with him once again, and prajred Witir the utiitost 
earnestness to be exempted from the general law. 
His prayers were heard ; he sneezed, but did not 
die. All the princes of the earth Being informed 
of the fact, ordered witd one accord, that for the 
time to come, sneej^ing should be accompanied 
with thanksgiving, and wishes for the prolonga- 
tion of life. 

We may trace from these fictions, the Origin 
6i that tradition and history, which place, long 
before the establishmeut^of Christianity, the rise 
of this piece of civilhy, which is at last become 
one of the duties of social life. It was looked 
upon as very ancient in the time of Aristotle, 
who did not know its origin, and has investigated 
the reason of it in his problems. He maintains, 
that the first men prepossessed in favour of the 
head, (as thechief seatof the soul,) that intelligent 
substance, which govems and animates the whole 
mass, have earned tbehr respect for it so far, as to 
henonrevenn SDoete^ one of it9 niataifest andsensi^ 

c2 
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Waoperationt . This has given rise tothe 
forms of compUmentSy used on like occasions 
among the Greeks and Romans; — at Uve: — be 
VfcU .'"^'tnay Jupiter preserve you : — and, among the 
English, God bless you, &c. 



iiOW CROOKKJD MKK CAME ORIGINALLY TO 
HAVS THE TITLE OF MT LOBD. 

In the first year of the reign of King Richard ' 
the Third, commonly known by the name of 
Crook-back, six persons, unhappily deformed in 
that part of their bodies, were made Lords, as a 
reward for several services they had formerly 
done the King ; the novelty hereof occasioned the 
whole nation to make merry with those sort of 
people^ by advising them to go to court, and re- 
ceive an honour which Nature seemed to have 
designed them for : from that time the mock title 
of my Lord has been, peculiar to such persons. 



OBIGIN OF THE CUSTOM OF MAKING 
APRIL FOOLS. 

This absurd custom is supposed to be derived 
irom a memorable transaction faappeaing between 
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iht Romans and Sabines, mentioned by Dionysius^ 
to the following effect: — 

The Rofhans, about the infancy of the city, 
wanting wives, and finding they could not obtain 
the neighbouring women by their peaceable ad- 
dressesy resolved to make use of a stratagem ; and 
accordingly, Romulus instituted certain games to- 
be performed in the beginning of April (accord- 
ing to the Roman Calendar) in honour of Nep- 
tune. Upon notice hereof, the bordering inhabit- 
ants» with their whole fiunilies, flocked to Rome, 
to see this mighty celebration, when the Romans 
seized upon a great number of the Sabine virgins, 
and ravished them ; which wicked imposition is 
supposed to be the foundation of this foolish- 
custom. 



VROM WHENCE THE SATING AROSE, THAT 
** NINE TAILORS MAKE A MAN." 

Many years ago, eight tailors having finished 
a considerable piece of work at the house of a 
person of quality, (as at that time was customary) 
and receiving all the money due for the same, a 
spirited servant maid of the house, observing 
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ihtm to be but sleji^^r-buUt anipiabt and in their 
mathematical postures ou tjmv sbopboard ap- 
p^afing but so many pieces of ipe^^ resolved to 
encoijiptar a^ pilljige tbeopi fm the road : the bet* 
ter to ooR9pass hi^j desi^^ she procured a very 
i^ge hUn^h pudding, ^d, havuijg way-laid tbem, 
she prejsf^nled it at tb^ breast of the foremost. 
7he tailors m^^ii^ff the savoury morsel for aiu 
iQStn|i|[ieQt of deathf of kast for a blunderbuss, 
readily yielded up their mogey ; but our Ama^ 
zonia^ Hot beiag conteuted with that, severely 
disciplined them ii) the bargain with a cudgel 
which slie carried in the other hand — ail which 
tbey bore with philosophical resigoation. Thus 
eigh^ f^ot being able to deal with one woman, 
consequently could not make a man, on which 
account a ninth is added, which gave rise to the 
saying, " Nine Tailors make a Man" 



oniain QV TUP wonn Dun* 

Tha true origin of thif expression owes it» 

birth to one Jo^ ZH«^) i^ femou9 bailiff of the town 

ai Lincoki : so e»tr«mely. af tivo» and so very da«« 

terous was tUt aaji^ at the manafemenl of bii^ 
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• 

T^ugh buMiiesSy that it became a proverb, when a 
mao refiised to pay his defots,— ^% dm' t you Dun 
him ? That is, why don't you send Dun to arrest 
him ; hence it grew into a custom, and is now a» 
old as since the days of King Henry the Seventh. 



AS DRUNK AS DAVIB'B BOW. 

Oae David Lloyd, a W^hman, kept an ale- 
honse in the town of Herefoitl, and had a kind 
of monstrous sow, with six legs, which he shewed 
to his customers as a valuable rarity. 

This David had a wife, who ased often to maice 
herself quite drunk, and then to lie down to rieep 
for an hour or two, that she might qualify herself 
for the performance of her business. But one 
day, the house being full, she could find no other 
place to sleep in, but the hog-sty, where her 
husband kq)t the sow abovementioned on clean 
straw ; so she very orderly went in, and fell asleep 
by her harmonious companion. The sow no 
sooner found the door upon the jar, but out she 
alipt, and rambled to a considerable distance from 
the yard, highly pleased at her deliverance. 

David had that day some relations come to 
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see him, who had been against his marrying ; and, 
to give them a good opinion of his prudent choice, 
he told them he was sorry his wife was then 
abroad, because he much wished them to see her ; 
For, says David^ surely never man was better 
matched, or met with a more honest sober wife 
than I am blessed with. 

His friends congratulated his good fortune,- 
and were, after a short time, desired by David 
(not knowing his wife was there) to go and see 
the greatest wonder of a sow that had ever been 
heard of in the world. He then led them to the 
hog-sty door, and opening it as wide as he could, 
the first thing they saw was his good wife wal- 
lowing on the straw, who, alarmed at being dis- 
covered in such a posture and sweet condition, 
instantly started up, and calling David husband, 
gave occasion for a hearty fit of laughter, and the 
derivation of the proverb. As drunk as David's sow. 



DERIVATION OF THE WORD PARLIAMENT. 

This word is of French origin, and is derived 
from the ynfordparlement, which signifies discours- 
ing, conferring, or conversing with, and is likewise 
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derived from a pqrler le mente, to speak oie's 
mind; because in conferences we declare our 
sentiments. 



OSTLER. 

The word Ostler, which now signifies solely an 
attendant on horses, is dernred from the French 
word hosteller, a person who kept a house of enter* 
tainment ; which houses were denominated h^S" 
tek, and by us at this day hotels. Though some 
persons maintained that the word Ostler is purely 
English, and only an abridgement of oaUsteakr ; 
a name given to those gentry from their great 
propensity to defraud those useful quadrupeds^ 
horses, of their fur allowance. 



ORIGIN OF THE CATE BUILDING COMMONLY 
CALLED BEDLAM, IN MOORFIELDS. 

The hospital, termed Bedlam, or Bethlem, for 
insane persons, originated in the dbsolved priory 
of enthusiasts, called Bethlemites, in Moorfields> 
who wore red stars on their breasts, in commemo- 
ration of the star that directed the Magi to a 
stable in Bethlehem. 
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VO PXNNr MO PATBRNOSTSRi. 

No fumy , wtten to Ae Peter't peso^, a tri-^ 
bate which oor ancestors, before the Refbrma*' 
tioD, paid to the pope^Aame ; and, 2ls pater nos- 
ter are the two first words of the Lord's Prayer, 
in Latiftf so they are used for the title to the 
whole : and, therefcnre, the meaning of the ex- 
pression is, no money no prayers , 



ORIGIN OF THE PROVSRB-^' YOU ARE LIKE 
hunt's DOO, neither GO TO CHURCH, NOR 
STAY AT HOME.*^ 

One Hunt, a labouring man, at a small town 
in Shropshire, kept a mastiff, who was very ifbnd 
of following his master up and down^ This Hunt 
was a religious man, and every Sunday, in the 
afternoon, went to church with all his family, and 
locked his mastiff up in the house till he came 
back again* 

The dog, it seems, unwilling to be left alone, 
oompfauned in such melaacholy notes and disioal 
wluningt, that aU the yiUige was disturbed at his 
inctssaiit howling. This made Hunt resolve ta 
take his dog to church with him the next Sunday. 



Tte dogt Jboweyei^ wbo perhaps b^d jToimer^ 
been beaten by the sexton for disturbing the cqn- 
gre^tion, could be brought no further than the 
church door ; for there he hung behind^ and pulled 
the string by which hb master held him. Hunt 
grew angry at the obstinacy of his mastifi; and, 
after haying beat him soundly, let him go, and 
with uplifted hands, and zealous accent, cried out 
half weepings ** Oh ! what xoiU this world come to t 
pnf xicry dog has leamed to practise wickedness f and is 
neither contented to go to churchy nor to stay at home. 
Good Lord deliver us.^ The people, pleased to see 
a man so serious upon such an occasion^ laughed 
poor Hunt and his dog into the well-known pro- 
verb before recited. 



ORIGIN OP 9RROVB-TIDE. 

Sbrove-tide is from the Saxon ; it comes fronv 
the word shrive^ shrift, or shrovcy or the tide or 
time when they shrove or confessed their sins 
(as was customary with the Catholics)^ and re» 
eeived the blessed sacrament^ to the end that 
they might more religiously observe the holy 
tisie of Leatf immediately ensuing. 
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ORIGIN ANI> ANTIQUITY OF SURPLICES. 

The word surplice comes from surswn, or «ic- 
proy 2aid plica to fold, and signifies a garment 
plaited in the upper part of the neck. We read' 
that the Egyptian priests of Isis had such gar* 
ments long before the Levitical priesthood; then* 
the Levites wore them and breeches as transient 
shadows of the priesthood of Melchizedeck, which 
requires righteousness as a robe» and to be made 
white in the blood of the Lamb-Hi more spiritual 
worship. Colours and clothes are indifferent ; 
some countries mourn in white, and others in dif- 
ferent colours. Pope Adrian the First got it 
decreed, in a council held under him, anno 769, 
at Frankfort, that the very sexton should officiate 
in the church with a sarpUce. 



ANCIENT FBBCBDBNT OP EPITAPHS. 

Many instances of epitaphs in prose and verse 
may be collected from the old Greek poets and 
historians, who yet were but children compared 
to the Chaldeans and Egyptians* But the most 
ancient precedent of epitaphs must be that re- 
corded in the ancient history, ^i. the Old 
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Testament, 1 Samuel vi. 18.; wbere it is recoitlecL» 
thfit tbe great stone, erected as a memorial unto 
jibel, by his father Adam,remamed unto that day 
in being, and its name was called. the stone of Abel: 
and its elegy was. Here was shed the blood of 
righteous Abel : as it is also called four thousand 
years after, Matthew xxiii. 25. ; and this is the 
original of monumental memories and elegies. 

WHY xaw SUNDAY IS CALLKD Dommica 

in Alb%$. 

Easter and Whitsuntide, in the ancient church, 
were the stated times of baptism. And it was 
the custom for the persons baptized to wear o/- 
bas testes, i. e. white garments, as an emblem of 
spotless innocence: which is thus translated from 
the Latin of Venantius Honor, an old Christian 
poet: — 

'' A splendid vest refulgent souls denotes., 
While on his milk-white lambs the shepherd 
dotes." 

And it was the custom to wear the white gar- 
jnents a whole week after baptism. So they who 
were baptized at Easter left these garments off 



so 

on Law Suniaif, (the Sunday after Easter,) after 
friiieh time they were laid up in some repository 
of the church, from whence arose the term Di^ 
minka in AlbU^ or Sf»iday in White. 



ORIGIN OF THE PROTRBB, '' WHEN A MAN 
LOOKS ILL-HUMOtJRED, HE LOOKS AS THE 
DEVIL LOOKED OTER LINCOLN/' 

Thu saying took ils^ origin ftom tfhe ili^na. 
tured aspect of a rougMiewti stone image, com- 
monly thought to represent the deyi^ which^ is 
yet standing on the top of Linooln College in 
Oxfefd* 



DERIVATft)N OF THE ADAGE, " FROM fleff, 

Hull, and Halifax, good lord deliver us.** 

This saying is of modem origin, and owed its 
'introdoction to an order made by the magisti'ates 
of Hull and Halifax, to whiptdl beggars out of 
the t»wii> Off new it^ wl^di pmvokedthe suffer- 
ing nnvtals to add tktt, to make Ae third aAike 
^lo thes* detoted places. 
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t)KIGIN Of THE OLD FROVERB, ** WITBN A 
MAN HAS BAD LUCK HE HAS RODE Stja- 

.nils' s Horse,** 

The same imgoveniable fury which proT«ked 
the populace at Rone to tear to pieces the great 
S^anus, urged them also to puU down and bftak 
a statue of him, which stood on horseback in the 
city ; but the horse remaining entire, induced 9, 
certain poor whimsical fellow to get astride him, 
by way of rhodomontado, which the mob inter- 
preting as a contempt of their proceedings, beat 
his brains out with the broken part of the statue, 
and from that nnlueky accident originated the 
proverb. 



ANTIg^TTY OF THE SATING, "THAT'S A 
CANTERBURY STORY." 

The frequent pilgrimages which in popish 
times were made to Canterbury, gave this an- 
cient saying birth, by reason of the tedious sto. 
ries which were told by pilgrims with desiga to 
divert each other as they walked along, and 
tbepeby lessen the iktigue qi their journey. 
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FHOM WHINCB AtOS£ THB CUSTOM OF AL- 
I<0W1N0 BBNBFIT OP THB CLBROT TO 
IIOMB COMOBMNBO CRIMINALS. 

When knowledge was reduced to so low an 
ebb, thst the person who could read and under- 
Ntand Latin wai accounted an admirable scholar^ 
Ihe benefit of the clergy was allowed of as a pro- 
|ier method for the encouragement of learning. 



OBIOIlf OF THB SAYING, *' WHEN A MAir 
SHEWS HIS BACKSIDE THROUGH HIS 
POCKET HOLES, HE IS LIKE A HBATHSN 
PHILOSOPHER. 

The philosophers of old despising wealth, and 
all the vanity of gaudy liabits, and contenting 
themselves with such poor dresses as occasion re- 
quiredy gave rise to the proverb abovementioned. 



ORIGIN OP THE PROVERBIAL SAYING, " AS 
SURE AS GOD IS IN GLOUCKSTERSHIRB.'' 



When the Romish faith was universally 
-ceived in England, Gloucestershire was nunre 
•than all other counties filled with convents, dob- 
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neriesy aod such-like houses, dedicated to God's 
service ; who, because his influence shone more 
brightly there than elsewhere, was imagined, by 
the common people, to be more immediately 
conversant with the men and women of Glouces- 
tershire than other people. 



ORIOIN OF NEW YBAR'S GIFTS, AND THB CUS- 
TOM OF CHOOSING KING AND QUEEN ON 
TWELFTH NIGHT. 

These customs came originally from the pri- 
mitive Christians, and were introduced in imita- 
tion of the Eastern kings, who, on that day, pre- 
sented many costly gifts to our Saviour Jesus 
Christ. Hence it is, that those who happened to 
be king and queen on Twelfth Day, formerly used 
to make considerable presents to each other, and 
to entertain the company. 

This practice is very ancient, the origin of it 
among the Romans being referred to Tatius, King 
of the Sabines, who reigned at Rome conjointly 
with Romulus, and who, having considered as a 
good omen a present of some sprigs of vervain 
gathered in a wood consecrated to Strenia, the 
goddess of strength, which he received on the 

D 
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first day of the new year» authorized this custom 
afterwards^ and gave to those presents the name 
of Strense. However thb may be, the Romans, 
on that day, eelebrated a festival in honour of 
Janus» and paid their respects at the same time 
to Juno : but they did not pass it in idleness, leat 
they should become indolent during the rest of 
the year. They sent presents to one another of 
figs, dates, honey» &€« to shew their friends that 
they wished them a happy and agreeable life. 
Clients, that is to say, those who wer^ under the 
protection of the ^eat, carried presents of this 
kind to their patrons, adding to them a small 
piece of silver Under Augustus, the senate^ 
the kn%hts, and the people, presented such gifb 
to him, and in h|s absence deposited them in the 
capitoL Of the succeeding princes, some adopted 
this custom and others abolished it, but it always 
continued among the people. The early Christ- 
ians condemned it because it appeared to be a 
relique of paganism, and a species of supersti^ 
tion ; but when it began to have no other object 
than that of being a mark of veneration and 
teem, the church ceased to dissfpprove ot it 
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ORIOIN OF THE PROVERB, ** RAMSEY 

THE RICH." 

This provierb takes its derivatioa from an ab- 
bey in HantingdoBshire called Ramsey^ which 
was formerly accounted the Cresstts of all our 
English ones; for the revenues from thence aris- 
ing, according to the standard of those times, did 
amount to seven thousand per annum, out of 
which there was a maintenance for sixty monks 
and their abbot ; each monk receiving a hun- 
dred, and their abbot a thousand pounds a-year. 
But after the dissolution of monasteries, the 
yearly revenue of this abbey was reduced to 
nineteen hundred and eighty-three pounds, 
which discovers the very great difference be- 
tween ancient and modem times. 



ORIGIK OF THE OLD SAYINO, *' SING OLD ROSE 
AMD BURN THE BELLOWS.*' 

In good King Stephen's days, the Ram, 
An ancient inn at Nottingham, 
Was kept, as al old people knows, 
Ey a brisk fenade calFd Old Rose; 
Many tfaete was «f ho hated thinking. 
Or any otiier theme but drinkhig, 

d2 
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Met there, d'ye see, in sanguine hope 
To kiss their landlady and tope ; 
But one cross night, 'mongst twenty other. 
The fire burnt not, without great pother^ 
Till Rose^ at last, began to sing, 
And the cold blades to dance and spring ; ' 
So, by their exercise and kisses. 
They grew as warm as were their wishes ; 
Tlien scorning fire, the jolfy fellows ' 
Cry'd, " Sing Old Rose and bum the Belloxvs" 
The above lines are transcribed from a curious 
old book, and supposed to be the literal mean- 
ing of that well-known comic saying. 

-ORIGIN OF THE WORD COCKNBT. 

Cockney is the distinguishing appellation by 
which those gentlemen are honoured, who, being 
natives of the metropolis, are supposed never |o 
have very far exceeded the vibrative limits of St. 
Paul's clock or Bow bell. 

A citizen of London making an excursion with 
his son to the jieighbourhood of Highgate, the 
lad (who had never before taken a journey of 
such magnitude and extent), happening to hear 
a horse neigh (which was.quite new to Atm^ has- 
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tify,9xclaimedy " How that horse barks, daddy /^ 
— ** Baffks! you booby/' replied the father, 
^* neighs! you mean. A dog barks, a horse 
neighs r — ^They had not proceeded feur^ when 
the youthy finding his ears assailed by the sud- 
den crowing of a Kock^ was so fascinated with the 
shrill and unexpected sound, that he instantly 
attracted his companion's attention with, ** Harhy 
daddy y how that cock neighs /"—To which happy 
effusion of fancy, the citizens of London will 
probably stand indebted for the name of Cockney 
to the end of time. 

ORIGIN OF EVERGREENS AT CHRISTMAS. 

Tradition says, that the first Chrbtian church 
in Britain was built of houghs ; and that the dis- 
ciples adopted the plan as more likely to attract 
the notice of the people, because the monks 
built their temples in that manner, probably to 
imitate the temples of Saturn, which were always 
under the oak. The great feast of Saturn was 
held in December; and as the oaks were then 
without leaves, the monks obliged the people to 
bring in.boughs and sprigs of evergreens : — and 
Christians, on the twenty-fifth of the same 
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month, did the like> from whence originated t 
present ciiston. 

ORIGIN OF THE SAYING, WHBN JPXOPLE SPBi 
IMPBOPSRLY, « that's A BULL." 

It became a proverb from the repeated blu 
ders of one Obadiah Bully a lawyer of Lond< 
who lived in the reign of King Henry VII. 



DERIVATION OF THE WORD COFFIN. 

Coffin is derived from the Greek word cop 
tms and cavus ; the former signifying basket, p] 
nier, kettle, or coffin ; and the last a hollow pla< 
cavern, or the like. 



THE REASON OF SAYING Amen AT THE END 
A PRAYER, AND FROM WHENCE THAT WO] 
18 DERIVED. 

The word Amen is of Hebrew origin, prin 
rily importing Verity, whence, as ancient writ< 
observe, it passes into a particle of dependi 
and assenting ; and thereforei at the end oi 
petition, signifies ht it so. And this gives us t 
reason why we are to conclude our prayers wi 
so approfMriate a word, being a summary repe 
of the preceding prayer. 
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|f 8NU9F AVl> TOBACCO, WHEN FIRSt INTRO-' ] 

DVCBD IN THIS COUNTRY. 

Souff, though long known to foreigiterSi was 
by no means ^miliar to the British nation, until 
first introduced by Sir Francis Drake and Cap. 
tain Richard Greenfield in 1586. Sir Walter 
Rawleigh, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, con* 
vinced us,^ how strange the custom appeared to 
the inhabitants of this country, which we record 
in the following comical stoiy : — 

Sir Walter, in his travels abroad, having ac- 
customed himself, among the Indians, to partake 
of their favourite weed, was unwilling to discon- 
tinue the use of it on his return to England ; and 
therefore supplied himself with several hogs- 
heads, which he placed in his own study, and 
gen^irally used to indulge himself by smoking «f- 
crethf two or three pipes a day; at which times 
he ordered one of his servants (a simple fellow), 
who waited at the door, to bring up a tankard of 
old ale and nutmeg, always laying aside the pipe 
when he heard his servant coming. One day, 
whild he was earnestly employed in reading 
something which amused him, with tlie pipe in 
his mouth, the servant entered ; and, astonished 
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to see his master in that situation, (apparently at 
he thought on fire, for the smoke was ascending 
in thick clouds from his mouth, and the howl of 
the pipe on fire,) he immediately, without any 
hesitation whatever, threw the ale directly in his 
master's face, and ran down stairs with all ima- 
ginable speed, and alarmed the family with re- 
peated exclamations that his master was on fire 
in the inside^ and would be burned to ashes if 
they did not immediately go up stairs to his as- 
sistance. 



SUPPOSED ORIGIH OF THE WORD TYBURK. 

The antiquity of Tyburn is as old as the year 
1529. Before that time, the place of public ex- 
ecution was in Rotten Row, Old Street. The 
etymology of the word Tyburn, some will have 
it, proceeds from the words ti/e and bum, in al- 
lusion to the old method of executing traitors at 
that place. Others think it took its name from 
a small river, or brook, once running near it, and. 
called by the Romans Tyhumice, Whether the 
first or the last is the origin from whence it de- 
rived its name, we know not, but are of opinion 
it is the former. 
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This late place of execution, according to 
Pennant, was called in the time of Edward the 
Third, when the gentle Mortimer finished his 
days here, the Elms : but the original, as well as 
the present napie, was Tyhoume: not from tye and 
huTHf as if it were called so from the manner of 
capital punishments ; but from baume, the Saxon 
word for a *' brook," and Tye^ the name of that 
brook ; which, joined, gave name to a manor be- 
fore the Conquest. 



WHY THE ROCKS ON WHICH SIR CLOUDBSLST 
SHOVEL WAS CAST AWAY UPON ARE COM- 
MONLY. CALLED THE BISHOP AND KM 
CLERKS. 

A fleet of merchant ships, on their return froia 
Spain, about three hundred years ago, were ship- 
wrecked on these fatal rocks ; among whose 
miserable numbers none were saved but three, 
viz. MUes Bishop and James and Henry Clarkf who 
were miraculously preserved on a broken mast. 
From thb dreadful mbfortune the rocks took the 
name they bear at present, and will most likely 
continue for ages a memento of that melaneholy 
accident. 
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oftiGist or DRinnrc healths. 

The driokiog of betltltt took its rise lioai fk 
tine of the Duief being in this island; it was fie- 
qoently customary with them, whilst ao Eog- 
llihman was drinlung, to take that oppoitanilj 
of stabbing him. The English, upon this, en- 
tered into combination to be motual pledges of 
security for each other while drinking, so dnmk 
to each other's health and preservation : froai 
hence arose the custom of pledging and drink- 
ing healths. 

It was a custom among the Greeks, and from 
thence derived, like many others, especially of 
the religious kind, among the Romans, to make 
libations, to pour out wine, and even to drink 
win^ in honour of the gods. Sometimes this cene- 
mony was introduced at their meals ; but, in tbrir 
more solemn entertainments, it was performed ia 
the interval preceding the mensa: secundm^ which 
answers to our second course, or the dessert. 

This manner of venerating the gods often oc* 
curs in the ckissics, and the following description 
of the feast, with which the Queen of Carthage 
enttftains her hero in the first book of Virgil's 
Aneid, is thus translated by Dryden :— « 
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<^ A golden bowl, that shone with gems diviii^j 
The queen commanded to be fiU'd with wine ; 
Then, silence thro* the hall procUiim'dy she spolce: 
O hospitable Jow^ we thus inyoke. 
With solemn rites, thy sacred name and power. 
Bless to both nations this auspicious hour. 
Thou; Bacchui^ god of joy and friendly cheer, 
And gracious /ove, both you be present here ; 
And you, my lords of Tyrt^ your vows address 
To Heav'n, with mine, to ratify the peace* 
The goblet then s)ie took, with nectar crown'd. 
Sprinkling the first libation on the ground ; 
And rais'd it to her mouth with sober grace. 
And sipping offer*d it to the next in place/' 

Augustus also was honoured with libations by 
an act of the senate, and they were cheerfiilly 
paid him, as appears from Horace : — 

** To thee our pray'rs and wines do flow, 
To thee the author of our peace; 

As much as grateful Grttct can show 
To Castor, or great Hereulu. 

Long may you live, your days be fiur, 
Bestow long feasts and long delights. ; 

This is our sober morning pray'r. 
And these our dicanken vowaatnigbt.'' 
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The Roman galknts used to take off a3 manf 
glasses to thdr mistresses as there were letters in 
ber name, aooording to Martial^ who says, — 
*' Let six cups to Navies health go round. 
And fair Tustmai be with seyen crown'd." 



ORIOIN OF THE PROVBRB <* DOVER COURT, 
ALL SPEAKERS AND NO BEARERS.^ 

This proverb took its rise from a tumultuous 
court fbrmerly kept at Dover, where was a coii- 
fluence of many noisy and boisterous seamen, 
who, by their encroachment upon the woman's 
prerogative, induced the spectators to remark, 
they were **^ AH speakers and no hearers f 
which words, by frequent repetition, at length 
became a proverb. 



WHY WHERE ROSEMARt^ GROWS, IT IS SAfD, 
^* THERE THE WOMEN REIGN." 

Rosemary is held in extraordinary estimation, 
as tending, from its aromatic powers, to fortify 
the brain, strengthen the nerves, and recover the 
speech; which last virtue renders it highly valua- 
ble among the female sex. And, since the women 
govern through the power of their tongue, it b 
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110 wonder they tsike so miich care to cherish 
that herb, that may afford such a sovereign as- 
sistance in. case of failure of thatruling member. 



7HB NRST INVENTiaN OF PAPER« 

In Egypt there grows a kind of reed in the 
^marshes, called .papyrus tdlaticay of a stringy 
filamental substance. From this the great Egyp- 
tian monarch, Philadelphus, first contrived to 
make a kind of paper, by soaking them in a cer- 
tain kind of gummy water, then drying them in 
the snn, which afterwards being divided into 
sheets, were then called Papyri, from the reed of 
which they were made ; and of these the famous 
library of Fhiladelphus was originally composed. 



WHY THE FIRST OF AUGUST IS ALWAYS 
CALLED LAMMAS-^DAY. 

The origin of Lammas^day was at the time 
the popish priests began to make masses, that 
lambs and sheep might -not die all that season 
•efter sheering, from whence it is called Lambs* 
mass-day, since corrupted to Lammas-day. Oh 
this day the tenants who formerly held lands of 
>the cathedral church in York, were bound by 
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their tenure to bring a Immb alive into the church 
at high masf . 

WHT A woman's great COAT IS FREQUENTLT 

CALLED A JOSEPH. 

From the cloak or upper coat as mentioned in 
scripture, and represented by painters, which the 
chaste Joseph left behind him in the hands ef 
Potiphar*s wife, when he withstood her terapta. 
tion. 



WHY A CAT IS FKEQUBMTLY CALLED fpurliOh 

larltf in the country) mrs. evans. 
The supposed derivation of this singular ap- 
pellation took its rise from one Mrs. Evans^ a 
reputed witch, who according to the regular ■»* 
tion assumed the form of a cat; and, in allusioB 
to this metamorphosis, the domestic animal bath 
ever since been so called by the vulgar. 



THE FOUR OF CLUBS, WHY IT IS CALLED' 
WIBLIKg's WITCH. 

The origin of this saying, is from one Jami 
•Wiblingi who, in the reign of King James the 
Firsts grew rich by private gaming ; and wai 
commonly observed to have the four of chibs in 
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his baod when at play, and never lost a game but 
when he missed it. 



THE MINORIESy FROM WHENCE NAM^P, 

This street is named from certain poor ladies 
of St. Clare, or minoresses, who had been in- 
vited into England by Blanch, Queen of Na- 
varre, wife to Edmund, Earl of Lancaster, who 
founded here, in the year 1293, a oonveot for 
their reception. On the suppression, it fell into 
the gift of the crown, and was afterwards con- 
verted into a dwelling house ; but has ever since 
retained its ancient name, with the trifling altera- 
tion we have mentioned. 

FINSBUKY, WHY 80 CALLED. 

The manor of Finsbury, formerly called Fin»- 
bury Fields, was of considerable extent ; it is 
mentioned in an old record as being granted by 
Richard the Seoond to Robert de Wilhngham, 
then prebendary of the parish of St. Giles, Crip- 
friegale. In the grant, it is called the garden of 
Vme§burjf ; from which it may be coiyectured, 
that in those days it was a garden, or rather a 
vineyard. 
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TALL MALL, ORIGIN OF THE NAMX. 

This street appears by ancient maps to hate 
heen formerly appertaining to a large track of 
field, with here and there a nobleman's house, 
iintil the year 1560 ; after which the space be- 
tween St James's and Charing Cross was filled 
up. Pall Mall was then laid out into a walk, or 
lather a place for the exercise of the Mall, t 
game long since disused : the north side was also 
•planted with trees, and on the other was the 
^raH of St James's Park. 



ORIGIN OF VALENTrNB's DAY. 

Valentine was a pope or bishop of Rome^ that 
liyed in the ninth century ; who, on this dtj, 
•established an annual custom of the poorer deigy 
drawing patrons by lots for the commenced year; 
and these patrons or benefiictors were called Ya- 
ientiiies. After his death he was canonued 
for a saint, and his feast-day kept on the fouF- 
-teenth day of February, which was thooght 1» 
be his birth-day. Mr. John Gordon, in his ne- 
flwirs and account of the popes^ says, *' that Ya- 
lentioe was too good a man to be a good pope; 
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and died forty days after his coii#ecration» or in- 
stalment ; being choaked witb a fi^L-bone. 

This custom, in Britain, evidently appears to 
have been copied by the laity from l&e clergy, 
in the days of popery ; and is a very ancient 
custom, being almost of a thousand years stand- 
ing. 'The birds too are supposed to chuse their 
mates, and pair on this day ; which, no doubt, is 
an additional reason to our youth of both sexes 
who are approaching to maturity, to write theitr 
verses, atid with much ingenuity ply scissars, 
pen, and pencil, in honour of their selected or 
allotted lovers. 



ORIGIN OF YEW TREBS BEING PLANTED IN 

CHURCH.YARDS. 

fiefbre the invention of giinpowder and use of 
Are^rms, every parish in England was obliged' 
to have yew trees in liieir church-yards, the 
branches of which were made into bows for the 
use of the archers ; and to this it is owing, that 
in many of those places we find yew trees still- 
growing ; although the use of shooting witb bows 
has long been discontinued in the armies of Eu- 
rope. 

E 
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OBIOIN OP BABBEBS HANGING OUT I.ON0 
POLES FOE A SIGN. 

The barber's art was so beneficial to the pob- 
hcy that he who first brought it up in Rome had 
a statue erected to his memory, as ancieot au- 
thors rehite ; and in England they were in aomt 
measure the surgeons in old time, and therefore 
hung their basons and pole out to make knowa 
at a distance to the weary and wounded traveller 
where they might apply when in distress ; and 
the pole being generally painted in stripes, was 
emblematical of the fillet or bandage used in tying 
up the wounded parts. 

The barber^s pole has been the subject of maoy 
conjectures, some conceiving it to have orig^ 
nated from the word poll, or head, with sevenl 
other conceits as fiu:4etchedy and as unmeaniiig; 
but the true intention of that party-coloured stuff 
was, to shew that the master of the shop practised 
surgery, and could lureathe a vein as well as mow 
a beard ; such a sta£f being to this day, by eveiy 
practitioner, put into the hand of a patient under- 
going the operation of phlebotomy. 

ORIGIN AMD ANTIQUITY OF COCK-FIGHTINO. 

The origin of cock-fightmg is said to be de- 
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rived from the Athenians; on the following occa- 
sion: When Themistocles was marching his army 
against the Persians, he by the way espying two 
oocks fighting, caused his army to behold them, 
and made the following speech to them : — ** Be* 
hold, these do not fight for their household 
gods, for the monuments of their ancestors, nor 
fof glory, nor for liberty, nor for the safety of 
their children ; but only because the one will not 
give way unto the other." This so encouraged 
the Grecians, that they fought strenuously, and 
obtained the victory over the Persians ; upon 
which cock-fighting was, by a particular law, 
ordained to be annuaUy practised by the Athe- 
nians, and has ever since been count^ianced in 
most parts of the known world. 



ORIGIN OF C0RN*FACT0R8. 

About ninety years ago, the farmers, coast- 
ways, used to attend Bear Quay once a week, 
with samples of their various articles of grain 
then lying off in sloops, &c. in the river. Com 
being at that time cheap, as well as abundant, 
it frequently happened that the farmers were 

s2 
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obliged to r^urn home without selling their 
gniiD ; and as the Essex growers princifwlly used 
the Bulllnn,in Whitechapely (which thebuyen^ii 
that account also frequented,) some of ttiem who 
bad a good opinion of the landlord, whose imxae 
was Johnson, * began to leave their samples with 
him to be sold at fixed prices ; but afterwttdi 
finding him very expert as a middle man, they 
entrusted him with a discretionary power, as to 
market prices, which he managed so much to the 
satisfaction both of buyers and sellers, that in a 
short time he opened a little counting house w 
Bear Qoay, and called himself the corn-ftotof 
of the Essex farmers. This business he enjoyed 
•olely, till his death, and acquiring by it a etm> 
siderable fortune, it devolved to his son, and if* 
terwards to his grandson, whose partner, a Mr. 
Neville, the present Mr. Claude Scott, joined ia 
the corn-factoring business, with the money be- 
queathed him by the second Johnson. 

ORIGIN OF TW£LFTH*DAT. 

Twelfth-day custom of drawing for kiog^ 
queen, &c. was borrowed from the Greeks and 

* He was originally the shoe-boy of this Ion. 
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Romaasy wbo« on the tabomacle, or Christmas 
festivals, drew lots for kings, by putting a piece 
of money in the middle of the cake, which who- 
ever found was saluted as king. 



ORIGIN OF SADLER^S WELLS. 

Sadler^s Wdls, near London, derives* its name 
from a Mr. Sadler, who erected a music-house 
near the spot, where was a certain well, much 
frequented by the monks of Clerkenwell Priory 
before the Reformation, for the many cures as- 
cribed to the waters. At the Reformation; |he 
well was stopped up op. account of tjbe sup^rstiy 
tious use made of it in 161^. Mr. Sadiles di^r 
covered it ; and, after his decease, one F^icis; 
Forcer, a musician^ beqam^ proprietor of the 
Welb and music, whose son succeeded him,>|}A 
here first exhibited rope-dancing^, tpmbljji^d^^. 



WAITS AT CHRISTMAS, (ORI6IN OF.) 

The custom of music in the streets at Christ- 
mas, called Waits, originated from those choirs 
of angels that attended the birth of Christ ; ii;i^ 
imitation of these, shepherds, in ancient times,, 
used to usher in Christmas with music and C2(rok; 
and the pastaraii, or rural music, performed by 
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tike CalaMn tktflkads, ob bagpipes^ are of 
tins mtore, 

▼KOBTAtLtS riaST EATZSI IX THIS cOmmLT* 

Vegetables were imported frooi the Nether- 
lands, about tbe jear 1509: there being no 
kitchen gardens in Ei^^and. Before this tiae 
sngar was eaten with meat, to correct its pvtse- 
scency. 



OaiaiM OF THE NlllE OF DIAMONDS BEIHG CALLED 
THE CURSE OF SCOTLAND. 

The night before the battle of Colloden, the 
Duke of Cumberland thought proper to gire 
orders to general Campbell, not to give quarter ; 
and this order being dispatched in much haste, 
happened to be written on a card, and that card 
the nine of diamonds : from which time and iit- 
oumstance, it has gone by the appellation of 
'' The curse of Scotland." 

ORIGIN OP THE TITLE, POET LAURBAT. 

The title. Poet Laureat, was first invented by 
the CoBsars of Germany, and has since been per- 
petuated by custom or vanity in the En^yi 
court, and conferred at different times on men of 
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▼arious and unequal merit. They receive a year- 
ly stipend, and are bound to furnish, twice a year, 
a measure of praise in verse, which is sung in 
the presence of the sovereign and his court. 



DERIVATION OF THE WORD GAZETTE. 

One of the smallest pieces of money at Venice 
is called gazetta ; and all the literary newspapers 
which were published at Venice in single sheets 
so early as the sixteenth century, were sold for 
a gazetta a piece : all kinds of newspapers were 
from thence called gazette, or gazettes. 

Gazette is derived from the Greek word gaza, 
(a treasure,) and the paper bearing this name, is 
by most people considered a treasure of news. 



ORIGIN OF THE NAMES WHIG AND TORY. 

These names were first used in the year 1680. 
The first was a name of reproach given by the 
court party to their antagonists, for resembling 
the principles of the whigs, or fanatical conven- 
tides in Scotland ; and the other was given by 
the country party to that of the court, comparing 
them to the tories or popish robbers in Ireland. 
They formerly were called whigs from Whigga- 
mars, a name given to the Scots in the South 
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W«»t^ who for fraot of eom » tint qmter, 
anfraillj to fepair to Leitii, to boy stores thit 
came from tbe oortb, and ail that drove wfM 
called fVhiggamors or Wkigs, from tbe tcni 
'' Whiggam,'* which they used in driyhig their 
horses. In the year 1648 the presbyterhm mi- 
nistrrs incited an insarrection against the court, 
and marched with the people to Edinburgh ; thb 
was called " the IVhiggamors' inroad ;" and, a^ 
ter this, all that opposed administration in Scot- 
land, were called Whigs, and from hence the 
term was adopted in England. 

*' HOBSOii's CHOICE, THIS OR NONE.*' 

This faying is derived from one Hobson, who 
formerly let out horses to hire at Cambridge, and 
who obliged every person who wanted one, to 
take that next the stable door, being the one 
which had taken the most rest, from whence ori- 
ginated the saying, *' Hobson's choice, this or 
none/' 



ORIGIN OV PANCAKES AT SHROVETinE. 

This custom originated from the meagie foody 
such fM eating eggs, milk, &c. at Shrive, which was 
tlic grueral time of confession in days of pc^ryr 
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Fonnerly, in the time of popes, on Shroye 
Tuesday, the people in every parish throughout 
England were obliged, one by one, to confess 
their sins to their own parish priests, in their own 
parish churches. And that this might be done 
more regularly, the great bell in every parish 
was rung at ten o'clock, or perhaps sooner, that 
it might be heard by all, and that they might 
attend according to the customs then in use. 
And though we are now protestants, yet the 
custom of ringing the great bell in an ancient 
parish church still continues, and has the name 
of the pancake-bell ; probably, because after the 
confession it was customary to dine on pancakes 
or fritters ; and many people even now have 
these articles as part of their dinner on this day. 



UNDER THB ROSE. 

The rose became a symbol of silence, from a 
tradition among the ancients, that the God of 
Love made Harpocrates, the God of Silence, a- 
present of a rose, the first ever known, to engage 
him not to divulge any of the private practices of 
his mother Venus. Hence it became a customs 
to place a rose above their heads in their room» 
of entertainment, to banish constraint, and fronv 
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hence also originated the saying, '' Und^r the 
Rose," when any thing was to be kept secret* 



GROO, DERIVATION OF THE WORD. 

This is a sea.term for rum and water, and ori- 
ginated from Admiral Vernon, who first intro. 
duced it on board ship ; he was called by the 
seamen Old Grog, from his wearing a grogram 
coat in bad weather. 



CHARITY BEGINS AT HOME. 

This is a Greek proverb, originating from the 
first part of every sacrifice to the household 
gods, being offered to Vista, or the earth. 



DERIVATION OF SAL-AMMONIAC. 

Sal-ammoniac acquired its name from the 
temple of Jupiter Ammon, it being first made in 
the neighbourhood of that temple. According 
to Pliny, there were large inns in the vicinity of 
this famous temple, where the pilgrims, who came 
to worship, lodged, and who usually traveled on 
camels. The proprietors of these stables had 
some contrivance for preserving and concentrating 
the urine of these beasts, and the salts which it 
produced were afterwards sublimed in glass ves- 
sels for sale. Park^a Chemical Catechism, p. 203. 
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SINGULAR CUSTOM ANNUALLY OBSBRTBD BY THB 
COMPANY OF STATIONERS. 

On the annual aquatic procession of the Lord 
Mayor of London to Westminster, the barge of 
the Company of Stationers, which is usually the 
first in the show, proceeds to Lambeth Palace ; 
where for time immemorial they have received a 
present of sixteen bottles of the Archbishop's 
prime wine. This custom originated at the be* 
ginning of the last century : — When Archbishop 
Tenison enjoyed the see, a very near relation of 
his, who happened to be master of the Sta- 
tioners' Company, thought it a compliment to 
call there in full state, and in his barge ; when 
the archbishop being informed that the number of 
the company within the barge was thirty-two, he 
thought that a pint of wine for each would not be 
disagreeable ; and ordered, at the same time, 
that a sufficient quantity of new bread and old 
cheese, with plenty of strong ale, should be given 
to the watermen and attendants : and from that 
accidental circumstance it has grown into a settled 
custpm. The company, in return, presents to 
the archbishop a copy of the several almanacks 
which they have the peculiar privilege of pub- 
lishing. — Genfs. Mag. Dec. 1800, page 1131. 
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THE BULL AND MOUTH. 

ifenry the Eighth having taken the town of 
Boulogne, in France, the gates of \(rhich he 
brought to Hardes, in Kent, where they are 
stiU remaining, the flatterers of that reign 
highly magnified this action, which, Porto, Bello 
like, bepame a popular subject for signs ; and 
the port or harbour of Boulogne, called Boulogne 
Mouth, was accordmgly set up at a noted Inn in 
Holborn. The name of the inn long out-living 
the sign and fame of the conquest, an ignorant 
painter, employed by a no less ignorant landlord 
to paint a new one, represented it by a bull and a 
large gaping human mouth, answering to the vul- 
gar pronunciation of bull and mouth. 

THE BULL AND GAT£. 

The same piece of history as the preceding 
gave being to the Bull and Gate, originally meant 
for the Boulogne Gate, and represented by an 
embattled gate, or entrance intoa fortified town . 

TUB £HBQUBRf« 

The Cbeqiiers were foKmerlj a common sig«. 
ftu public houses, being the Representation .of » 
kind of draft-board, called Tabkf, and sh<iflMd 
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Ibat there that game might be plnyed. From 
their colour, vrhich was red, and the similarity to 
a lattice, it was corruptly called a red-lettuce, 
which wurd is frequently used by ancient writen 
|.|0 signify an alehouse. 



'■" The Spectator has explained the sign of the 
Bell Savage Inn plausibly enough, in supposing 
it to have been originally the figure of a beautiful 
female, found in the woods, called in French (a 
belle saurage. But another reason has Iwen since 
assigned for that appellation ; namely, that the 
inn was once the property of a lady Arabella Sa- 
vage, and familiarly called Bell Savage's Inn, 
probably represented as at present, by a Belland 
a Savage, or wild man, which was a rebus for her 
name, rebuses being much in fashion in the six. 
teenth century ; of itiiidi the Bolt in Ton is an 

Kistance, for the name of Bolton. 



^r rUB TBRES BLUE B 

The Three Blue BaHs { 
and windows of pawn-broker^ 
gar humorously enough S 
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deemed, were in reality the arms of a set of mer- 
chants from Lombardy/ who were the first tbat 
publicly lent money on pledges. They dwelt to- 
gether in a street, from them named Lombard 
Street, in London, and also gave their name to 
another at Paris. 

The appellation of Lombard was formerly, all 
over Europe, considered as synonimous to that 
of usurer. 



BUM-BAILIFF. 

The opprobrious title of Bum-Bailiff, so con- 
stantly bestowed on sheriffs' officers, is, according 
to Judge Blackstone, only the corruption of bound 
bailiff, every sheriff's officer being obliged to 
enter into bonds, and to find security for his good 
behaviour, previous to his appointment. 



THE BEEF-EATERS. 

At the institution of the yeomen of the guards, 
they used to wait at table on all great solemnities^ 
and were ranged near the buffets : this procured 
them the name of buffetters, not very unlike in 
sound to the jocular appellation of Beef-Eaters, 
now given them ; though, probably, it was rather 
the voluntary misnomer of some wicked wit, than 
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an accidental corruption, arising from ignorance 
^the French language. 



A COADWAIFIER. 

A Ck>rdwainer seems to have no relation to the 
t>ccupation it is meant to express, which is that of 
m shoemaker. But cordonnier, originally spelt 
'COiduainer, is the French word for that trade, the 
l^est leather used for shoes coming originally 
from Cordua in Spain. Spanish leather shoes 
were once famous in England. 



TO DINE WITH DUKE HUMPHREY. 

i To dine with Duke Humphrey is to go without 
•file's dinner. Duke Humphrey was ordered to be 
.executed before he had his dinner ; therefore, if 
you dined with the Duke you were likely to have 
none. — Gentleman's Magazine, vol. 64. p. 127. 
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HE SLEEPS LIKE A TOP. 

Thus we say in familiar language of a person 
completely under the influence of Morpheus ; 
and we imagine the simile taken from the momen- 
tary pause of a peg-top, or humming top, when its 
YOtatory motion is at its heightj^but no such thing. 
The word top is Italian, topo in that language 
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signifies a mouse : it is the generic name, and ap-l 
plied indiscriminately to the common mouse, fidir 
mouse, and dormouse : from which the Italian pt>l 
▼erb, Eidorwueomeun topo,h derived — AngUm^ 
He sleeps like a top. — GentUman's Mag. woL Ift, 
p. 883. 



TOPSY-TORTT. 

When things are in confusion they are saif Is 
be turned topsy-turvy, the expression is derifc^ 
from the way in which turf for fuel is placed to 
dry on its being cut ; the surface of the ground is 
pared off with the heath growing on it, and the 
heath is turned downward, and left some days in 
that state, that the earth may get dry before it is 
carried away. It means, then, top-side-turf-way. 
— GeutlenuaCs Mag. voL 53. p. 928. 



devil's house, near hornsey. 
Near Homsey-wood House is a lane common- 
ly called the Devil's Lane, and in it is a house 
called the Devil's House, which is said to have 
been so called, as having bae» the residence of 
one Duval, a fameus higfawaymaB in €la3is of 
yoie. 
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the practice of tlic ancient Christians, who, on 
that day, used abundance of lights, both in 1 heir 
churches and processions, in memory, as is sui>- 
posed, of our Saviour's being on that day declar- 
ed by Simeon, " to be a light to lighten the gen- 
tiles." In imitation of this custom, the Roman 
catholics, on this day, consecrated all the tapers 
and candles, which they use in their churches 
during the whole year, 

TlilKVEH* VINBOAR. 

During the great plague in London, in the year 
1G(Ul, four thieves, availing themselves of the 
public calamity, took that opportunity to plunder 
the houH(;s (}(\\iv dead and dying, yet, notwith- 
standing, escaped the infection themselves. On 
its being inquired how they thus ensured their 
own safety, it was found, that they constantly 
carried about them sponges of prepared vinegar ; 
which preparation future apothecaries adopted 
in all infectious cases, and sold under the dcno. 
uiiuation of Thieves Viiwgar, 

CiOBf/INS. 

A Flemibh painter, called (J luck, having got 
pos^jChsion of the secret for dyhig a beautiful 



scarlet, com mu Die a ted it to one Giles Gobelin, 
who established a maaufactory for it in tbe place 
in France, ivhitli still bears his name. This un- 
Uertakiu" was deemed so rash, that it ivas tcrm- 
ed Gobelin's folly : but his astonishing success nt 
length iuduced people to suppose, tliat hr had 
made a compact nith the devil, from which the 
application of the term gqbiins to evil spirits, is 
probably derived. — Nkholson's EiKydopedin. 

The building in which tapestry is now made, 
is still distinguished by his name, and called the 
Gobelius, People at that time were so ignorant 
in matters oflhis kind, that they could not believe 
Gobelin performed what he did, without sujierna- 
tural assistance. They invented, therefore, the 
following story : — Gobelin is said to have entered 
iulo a compact with the devil, who was to teach 
hint the art of dying scarlet ; and, having learn- 
ed it, be gained by it a great deal of money. 
When the term of the compact, however, was 
nearlytermiQated.asGobclin was passing through 
the court-yard with a light in his liand, the devil 
came to fetch him away. Gobelin fe 
respite, but the evil spirit would 1 
Cobdin at last rc(]ueste'^ that ti 
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wait till the bit of candle in his hand was burnt 
out. This being granted, Gobelin immediately 
threw it into a well, and threw the devil in after 
it. The devil thus outwitted^ was exceedingly 
angry ; but Gobelin had time to get a guard of 
ecclesiastics, who secured him from similar at- 
tacks in future. — Philosophical Magazine. 



TO SING LIKE A NIGHTINGALE. 

A Saxon word is said to form the etymology 
of the word nightingale, viz. galany ^' to sing/' 
combined with night ; as the nightingale pours 
forth its strains in the lonely hours of repose. 
These vigib did not pass unnoticed by the an- 
cients, who have remarked that, " to have less rest 
than a nightingale'is a sign of a bad sleeper.'' 

Our favourite poet Milton omits no opportu- 
nity of introducing this lovely bird. How finely 
does it serve to compose the solemn scenery of 
his Penieroso ! 

<' In her saddest^ sweetest plight 

Smoothing the rugged brow of night. 

While Cynthia checks the dragon yoke 

Gently o'er the accustom*d oak. 

Sweet bird, that shunn*st the noise of folly^ 

Moft musical, most melancholy ! 



Tljce, cbauntresa, oft the woods among, 
I woo to hear thy evening song." 
n another place he styles it the solemn Inrd ; and 

" As the ii^aWfl bird 
rSbgs darkling, and, in frhndiest covert bid, 
f Tnnes her nocturnal note." 



»1G!N OF THE TERM ISADELLA-COLOCKED 
MOHAin, 

rchJiike Aiherius, who had married ifae 
fantit Isabella, daughter of Philip tbe Second, 
ing of Spain, with whom Le liad tbe Low 
EOuntries in dowry, in the year 1G02, having de- 
mined to lav siege to O^lend, then io ihe poa- 
ession of tbe heretics, bis pious princess, who at- 
tnded him in that expedition, made a vow that 
IS taken she would never oliauia;e her 
lotlies. Contrary to expectation, as the story 
says, it was three years before the place was re- 
duced, iu wbieh lime htir higlinesss linen liad 
acquired tlie aboTcnieutioBeii hue. 
• •K.B. This colourbawlitidn^|^w,ora buff 

a little soiled. — 
■ WuUon't Angling. 
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HE FOLLOWS ME LIKE A TANTONY PIG, 

On the north side of Threadneedle Street 
stands a French protestant church, founded upon 
the ruin of the hospital of St. Anthony, memo- 
rable for the old saying of, " He follows me 
about like a tantony pig." This saying ori- 
ginated from the following circumstance : the 
overseers of the markets (says an ancient writer,) 
would take a starved pig from the market people, 
and, having slit its ear, would give it to this hos- 
pital ; the proctor of St. Anthony would then 
turn it out into the streets, with a bell about its 
neck, and the pig might then range about the city 
without danger. If any person gave it bread, or 
other feeding, the subtle creature would watch 
him, and whine after him for more, from whence 
arose the proverb, ^* he follows me like a tantony, 
or St. Anthony's pig.'' But the moment any of 
these pigs became fit for the spit, the proctor 
took them up for the use of the hospital. — Ancient 
Survey of London. 

From the above hospital also originated the 
iantony, or little bell of churches, which was used 
to call the devout to supererogatory prayers, or 
vain masses, for the release of souls from pur- 
£atwy. 
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THROWING THE STOCKING. 

When Britons bold. 
Bedded of old 
Sandals were backward thrown ; 
The pair to tell, 
That ill or well. 
The act was all their own. 
From which ancient custom originated the ce- 
remony now frequently practised in the country 
on^he bridal night. 



OHIGIN OF ROSEMARY, CYPRESS, AND YEW, 
BEING DISTRIBUTED AT FUNERALS, &C. 

In ancient times it was customary for those 
• who attended funerals to bear a sprig of rose- 
mary in their hands, being considered an aromatic 
herb, and a preservative against pestilential dis- 
eases : from whence the smelling thereto at fune- 
rals was probably thought a defence against the 
morbid effluvia arising from dead bodies : it was 
likewise usual to burn rosemary in the chambers 
of the sick. 

The ancients also made use of the yew and cy- 
press (being always green) at their burials, as an 
emblem of the immortality of the deceased, 
which, through their virtue or good works, they 
thought them entitled to. 
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"THE OBIGiN OF MAY-POLES AND OAKLANDS, 

It was a custom among the ancient Britons, 
before converted to Christianity, to erect May- 
poles, adorned with flowers, in honour of the 
goddess Flora : and the dancing of milk-maids on 
the first of May before garlands, ornamented with 
flowers, is only a corruption of the ancient custom, 
m compliance with other rustic amusem^ats. 

The leisure days after seed-time had been 
chosen by our Saxon ancestors for folk-motes, or 
conventions of the people. Not till after the 
Norman Conquest the Pagan festival of Whitsun- 
tide fully melted into the Christian holiday of 
Pentecost. Its original name is Whittentide, the 
time of choosing the wits or wisemen to the xcitten' 
agefnotte. It was consecrated to Hertha, the 
goddess of peace and fertility; and no quarrels 
might be maintained, no Mood shed, during this 
truce of the goddess. Each village, in the ab- 
sence of the baron at the assembly of the nation, 
enjoyed a kiud of saturnalia. The vassals met 
upon the common green around the May-pole, 
"where they elected a village lord, or king, as he 
was called, who chose his queen. He 'wore an 
oaken, and E(he a hawthorn wreath, and together 
'they gave laws to the rustic sports dmdng these 
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«ire^ day« of freedom. The May-pole, then, 
WQB the English taree of liberty ! Are there many 
yet standing 1 



WHY A FOOLISH FELLOW IS CALLED 

A COXCOMB. 

This is a corruption of the word cocks-comb, 
which is considered as an unnecessary part, and 
Is always cut o£f from game cocks, and only sufi* 
fered to grow on those of the dung-hill breed: 
hence we make use of the term cocks-comb or 
■coxcomb^ to a ridiculous fribbling fellow, who pays 
more attention to the decoration of his^person 
than to the improvement of his mind. 



LAND CHEAP, AN OLD SAYING. 

Land cheap, an ancient customary fine, paid 
either in money or cattle, upon the alienating or 
selling of land in some particular manor, or within 
the liberty of some borough ; as at Maldon, in 
Essex, a payment is still paid of thirteen-pence, 
in every mark of the purchase money, for certain 
land and houses sold in that town. 



LEET, OR COURT-LEET. 

Leet, is a Saxon word, signifying a law day, 
ifrom whence is derived our Leet, or Couri'Leetf 
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which is a court of jurisdiction and record^ be- 
longing to the lord of a manor, into which all 
offences under high treason were formerly in- 
quired into, and some were punished, and others 
transferred to the county assizes. 



ECONOMY, OR (ECONOMY. 

CEcmjomy is derived from the Greek words 
oikosy a house, and nomos, law or order in the 
management of a family and domestic affairs. It 
is sometimes used in a more extensive sense to 
signify a just, prudent, and regular conduct in 
all the aflairs of life, thence an economist im- 
plies a good manager. 

CANDLEMAS-DAY. 

Candlemas'day^ is derived from the words candU 
and mass: on this day, (the 2d of February) the 
feast of the purification of the blessed Virgin was 
formerly celebrated with many lights in churches. 
The custom of going in procession on Candlemas- 
day, with lighted candles in the hand, is said to 
have originated with the Romans, who went about 
Rome with torches and candles burning in wor- 
ship of Februa, the mother of Mars, This was 
afterwards, by pope Sergius, converted into the 
worship of our Lady, and her Son the Lord Jesus 
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Christ. The practice of using abandance of 
lights^ both in churches and processions, conti- 
mied in England till the second year of Edward 
the Sixth, when bishop Cranmer forbade it by 
order of the privy council. 

VIGILS, OR EVES. 

In the primitive times, it was the custom to pass 
great part of the nights which precede certain ho- 
lidays in religious exercises; and these exer- 
cises, from being performed in the night, were 
cafled TigiUcRj vigils or watchings. 



PLOUGH MONDAY — ORIGIN OF. 

Plough Monday is the 9th of January, the 
Monday after Twelfth-day. The ploughmen in 
the north country draw a plough from door to 
door, and beg money to drink ; from whence this 
custom took its name. Plough-day had its origin 
when the feudal system prevailed in this country, 
when the lords and barons had their lands tilled 
by their vassals or tenants. The Christmas holi. 
days terminated on Twelfth-day ; and the plough- 
ing season for the new year commenced the first 
Monday after ; on which day, the sock-men (as 
this sort of ploughmen were then called) were 
obliged to appear with their ploughs, &c. at a place 
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appointed there, to have them examined, Vfl 
they were in a proper condition to perform 
lord's work; for ploughs were then scarce, 
was a mark of some consequence to possess < 
good orden Hence the appellation of PI 
Monday has ever since been applied to thi 
Monday after Twelfth-day* It is conjectured 
the system of begging money arose at a 
when they could not plough the land on ao 
of its being frozen, as watermen drag ab( 
boat in severe frosts, and beg money, be 
they are unable to ply on the river. 

NEWS — ORIGIN OF THE WORD. 

The four cardinal points of the compass, n 
ed with the letters N. E. W.S. standing for IS 
East, West, and South, forms the word > 
whjch coming from all parts of the world 
derivation to the word. 



Selah — REASON WHY THAT WORD IS PU' 
THE END OF SEVERAL VERSES IN 
PSALMS. 

Selahy is a musical note, and, accordii 
ancient translators of holy writ^ implies an 
Tation of the voice, as though it were irregu 
derived from Salal, to elevate, or it siguif 
common pause. 



^^^^H 


PIEPOUDER COURT. 


Piepovder is derived from tbe French woidi. 


■, a foot, poaJie, dusty ; it is a term applied to a 


urt, held in fairs, to jield justice to buyers and 


Hers, aDd for redress of disorders comniilted in 


em ; it was so called, because it was most usually ^^J 


Id in summer, and suitors to this court were ^^| 


ost commOQly country clowns, with dusty feet, ^^| 


id from the expedition io hearing and deciding ^^^| 


e causes belonging tliercto, being before tJie ^^^| 


ist goes off the siioes of the people's feet. ^^H 


KVIL'S TAVERN, (PORMBRLT IN FLEET- ^^H 


STREET) WHV SO NAMED, VERBATIM PROM ^^H 


AliCIENT RECORD. ^^H 


Know, friends, that of old. ^" 


A plump feUow did hold 


The tavern next bai o' the Temple : 


He was blest, as lame goes. 


With ajoUy red nose. 


And his name was Jriemi/ Kanplt. 


Twas plaguy cold weather. 


Be was muzil'd together 


Wilfaadoiy, (.-alt'dEAiab-fj&VAb-,- , 


And these two, it U said. 


'Canse they wanted a bed. 


Made use of a butt ia tbe oelb ^11 
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Mean while it fell out, 
In the street was a rout, 

Tiic coaches could scarce get along; 
And a parcel of sheep, 
Driving by, chanc'd to creep, 

Close up to the wall from the throng. 
Full wide were the grates, 
Which made the Sun gates. 

To let his light into the cellar : 
When down fell a ram, 
As black as old Cham, 

While Kemple was toying with Kellar. 
You may judge the surprise^ 
Made play-fellows rise, 

111 luck this disgrace had designed 'em ; 
Up half-naked they ran, 
Both woman and man. 

And swore they'd the devil behind 'em. 
Now the wags, do you see. 
As wags there will be. 

Being pleas'd with this pleasant adventure, 
Gave the tavern the name. 
To poor Jerry's shame. 

By which you at present must enter.* 

* Alluding to the year 1811 , when this tavern 
was iu great vogue. 
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BABDS — DERIVATION OF THE WORD, AND 
WHY POETS ARE SO CALLED. 

This word is derived from bards, the most an- 
cient order (and very reasonably believed a reli- 
gious order) of persons among the old Britons, 
They were before the druids, though afterwards 
eclipsed by them in point of authority and re- 
putation. They are taken notice of by several 
ancient authors, as Straboy Hesychius^ Sec. They 
were wont to sing the praises, in words set to 
music, of eminent and renowned persons ; whence 
they are called by those authors, poets, songsters, 
composers of verses, and the like. They were 
employed in the apotheosisy or deification of distin- 
guished heroes. They received their mode of 
singing from the Phoenicians, who were the first, 
that, by the necessity of their affairs, and their 
extraordinary skill in navigation, under their great 
leader Hercules, not the Grecian Herculesy but son 
to the king of Tyre, traded with the inhabitants 
of Great Britain, but more especially with the 
more southern part of it, where there are still se- 
veral remarkable relics of Phcenician antiquity. 



WAPENTAKE — DERIVATION OF. 

Wapentake is a certain division of a com 
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otherwise called a hundred. The name is derived 
from an ancient custom, wherein a person, wfao 
came to take upon him the government of a huo- 
dred, was met by the better sort of people, who 
touched his weapon or lance with their spears ; 
by which ceremony, they were united together, 
and entered into a mutual association. 



RBGISTERS IN PARISH CHURCHES. 

The register of a parish church is a book, in 
which baptisms, marriages, and burials are in each 
parish, every year, orderly registered. This cus- 
tom was laudably instituted by that great, but un- 
fortunate person, Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Essex, 
in September, 1538, while he was vicar-general 
to King Henry the Eighth. 



ROME WAS NOT BUILT IN A DAT. 

This saying originated from the gradual ad- 
vances of Rome, from an obscure original, to be 
the mistress of the universe, (which it was- at one 
time) setting forth, that by patient perseverance, 
and elaborate application to industry, the great- 
est blessings might be obtained. 



PARADISE — ETYMOLOGY OF THE WORD. 

Paradise is a Persian word, and means a gar- 
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dcD» or orchard, but from the delicious pleaftant'* 
ness of such places, it b metaphorically used to 
signify an invisible place of happiness. 



THE FIRST KING THAT BVER REI0NE9. 

Nimrod was the first monarch, who, after the 
deluge, usurped sovereign powers ; ^* he was a 
mighty hunter before the Lord, and his kingdom 
was Babel." Genesis x. 9th and 10th verses. 



ENGLAND, WHEN AND BY WHOM NAMED. 

Egbert, (son of Alemond) one of the kings of 
the Saxon heptarchy, and eighteenth king of the 
West Saxons, by his warlike achievements (for he 
was one of the feunous heroes of the age) conquer- 
ed the other six kings, and reduced their domi- 
nions under his obedience. Whereupon, in the 
year 819, he was crowned at Winchester sole 
monarch of South Britain^under the new title of 
England, which he established by royal procla- 
mation, as .derived from his ancestors the Angles, 
who assisted the Saxons in the conquest of this 
.country. 

A PURLIEU MAN — WHAT CONSTITUTES. 

A Purlieu-man, is one that has land within the 

G 
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purlieu, that it, ground near any forest, and tcittj 
shillings a year freehold : upon iivhich account, he 
is allowed to hunt or course in his own purlieu, 
with certain limitations. 



ORIGIN OP THE MARQUIS OP ANANDALE's CREST.— 

A SPUR. 

One of the ancestors of the Marquis of Anan- 
dale, being at the court of £nglandy many years 
back, a plot was laid to take away his life, when 
an unknown person privately put a pair of spurs 
into his hand. The Marquis immediately under- 
stood the meaning of the present and fled; and 
from this incident the family took a spur for their 
crest, to which they added a wing as a mark (tf 
their activity. 

RECLUSE — ORIGIN OF THE WORD. 

Agnes Rochier, a beautiful girl, was the daogb* 
ter of a merchant, who had left her a great fortuDe» 
at the age of eighteen, made herself a recluse^ in 
the parish of iS'^ Opportune, on the 5th of October^ 
1403. The appellation of recluse was given to 
msudens, or widows, who caused a little room to 
be built for tljem against the wall of some church. 
A reclusion was performed with great solemnity : 
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die dnireh was bvng with tapestr]^ ; masses were 
edebrated by a bbhop, in his robes; to this 
succeeded a sermon, preached by the bishop 
himself, who then, after copiously sprinkling the 
Uttle room with holy water, put his seal on the 
door. The only aperture was a small window, 
fluongh which the recluse heard divine senrice, 
nd received her necessaries. Agnes lived nine. 
ty4iaie years. 



<mi6ni OF THE INSTITUTIONOF THE TITLE OF SHEr 
KIFFS; AND OF THE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON, 
DRINKING TO SENTLEMEN FOR THAT OFFICE. 

In the tenth year of the reign of King John, 
auio 1208, the citizens of Londbn had a charter 
from him to choose their mayor, whom the king 
Bamed before himself, and on Michaelmas^ay 
Aey chose Henry Fits Alwin to be their mayor. 

On the same day, the title of bailiff of London 
was changed into that of sheriffs, and Peter Duke 
and Thomas Neal were sworn sheriffs, the two 
first who bore that office under the name in 
London. 

^.the second year of the reign of Henry the 
Seventh^ anno 1487—8, John Perciv^> the 

g2 
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Lord Mayor's carver, was chosen one of the she- 
riffs of London in the following manner : — Six 
Henry Collet, the lord mayor, took a cup of 
wine, and drank to John Percival, who waited 
then at his table, standing bare, the lord mayor 
drinking to him, and styling him sheriff of London 
for the ensuing year, so far made use of his privi- 
lege that way, as to cause Percival to put on his 
hat, and sit down at the table ; accordingly, the 
carver sat down, took on him the office of sheriff, 
and was afterwards lord mayor himself, and 
knighted. 



PILGRIMAOE — ORIGINAL MEANING OF. 

The form of consecrating a person for a pilgrim- 
age, in what are called the middle ages, was as 
follows : — The pilgrim elect, after confession, lay 
prostrate at the altar, while an appropriate mass 
was performed. After this he arose, and the 
priest consecrated his scrip and staff. The former 
of these he next sprinkled with holy water, and 
hung round the pilgrim's neck, accompanying the 
ceremony with certain prayers : the like was also 
done with his staff. The whole concluded with 
the mass de iter agentibus. To pilgrims going tp 
the Holy Land, a garment was delivered marked 
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with a (To^s : both cross and garment haviag beea J 
■^previously consecrated. 

W^ ANECDOTE — MEANING OF THE WOED. 

Thia word was qrigiaall^ given by the Gre 
to every thing, of whatever nature, that w 
known to the people for the first time, 
lerary acceptation, it signifies historical details of 
inch events as have taken place in the courts of 
igovereigns, and which it was never intended 
■faould be published. 

At present, the word i^i coninionly applied to 
any detached account of celebrated sayings, or 
.remarkable actions, which are either in general 
ijiistorics, or are made to supply the place of a 
regular narrative. 

GILT SPUR STREET — WHY SO CALLED. 

Gilt Spur Street was formerly called Knight- 
ler Street, and botli that by Doctors' Commons, 
id this for the same reason ; the knights with 
klbeir gilt spurs, riding that way from ihe Toner 
Royal, to entertain the king and his ni 
Justs and tournaments in Sniithlield. 
irom the Tower Royal, through Ureal 
'Kuight-rider streets, up Creed I 
and thenc- up Gilt Spur Sine 
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The golden or gilt jpors were the distmctml 
mark of a knight, those of a squire being zbtm 
of silver. The original spurs were mere gonb 
fastened to the heel of the shoe, as appears firoil 
a seal of Alain Fergant, Duke of Britany, in 1084,1 
and many other instances. Rowels were after* 
wards invented, and the size of these was gndi- 
ally increased to such a degree, that in the rdgi 
of Charles the Seventh, they were nearly as hroid 
as a man*s hand : the necks of the spurs were about 
six inches long. At the creation of a knight, the 
king or prince who conferred the order generaiij 
buckled on the spurs with his own hands ; aod, 
as this was the first ceremony of investment, so 
the hacking of the spurs was the first act of de- 
gradation. 

OB1GIN OF THE GAME OF CHBSS. 

About the commencement of the fifth century 
of the Christian era, the sovereignty of a large 
kingdom, near the mouth of the Ganges, devolved 
upon a very young monarch; experience 'bad net 
yet taught him that he should considerbis subjects 
as his children, and that their love was the only so. 
lid prop of the state; it was in vain that those-im- 
portanttruthswere held up to'his viewby th^ssage 
Brahmbsyand his Rajahs 9 .elated with pe^er «iHl 
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graodeur, be fwajed tbe land witii mmatuxal se- 
verity. 

Sbsa, die son of Dihnr, the most veDenbk of 
the Brahmins, on whom the q[>kndoar of ]diiIoM>- 
phy and wisdon shone from his infancy to Us 
seventieth year, saw tiiat there were Tirtnes in tiie 
monarch, which veqniKd only the cuhnre of 
reason to bring than into Hfe; and, afflicted at tiie 
miseries of his country, be andertook to displi^ to 
the monarch the caase of them. 

Sissa, aware of the disrepute into which the 
precepts of m<»ality and virtue had JEdlen, from 
the evil examples held up by diose who tanglit 
them, was led to devise a mode of instruction, 
whereby his lessons should appear the result of 
the prince's own reasoning, rather than the in. 
structions of another. With this view he invented 
the game '' Shaik,*' or "The King;" in this 
game, he contrived to mike the king the mo^ 
important of all the pieces, but yet the easiest 
to attack, and the most difficult to defend, and 
oidy to be defended by the next in rank or eon. 
sequence in the game, in gradation. 

The game was first spread abroad among SOOM 
of the leading men ; and, from the great fame of 
Sissa^ became soon in vogue; the prince httrd 
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of it, and directed that the inventor should be 
his instructor. The sage Brahmin had now at» 
tained his desire, and, in the course of his instroc* 
tions, took seasonable occasion to point out the 
dependence of the king on the pawns, and other 
seasonable truths: the prince, bom w*th genius, 
and capable' of virtuous sentiments, in despite of 
the maxims of courtiers, applied to himself the <t 
morality which the game so strongly exhibited, 
and, reforming his conduct, his people soon be- 
came happy. 

The prince, eager to recompense the Brahmin 
for the great good derived from his ingenuity, re- 
quired him to demand what he thought compe- 
tent. The Brahmin asked only a gift of com, the 
amount of which should be regulated by the 
Dumber of houses (or squares), on the chess- 
board, putting one grain 6n the first house, two on 
the second, four on the third, and so on, in double 
progression to the sixty.fourth house. This ap- 
parent moderation of the demand astonished the 
king, and he unhesitatingly granted it ; but when 
his treasurer had calculated the amount of the do- 
natioDi they found that the king's revenues were 
not competent to discharge it; for the com of 
UfiM towns, each containing 1084 granariea 
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of 173,762 mieasures euch, and eacb measure to 
«onsist of 32,768 grains, could alone answer the 
JemanH. 

The Brdhmin then took the opportunity of 
pointing out to the monarch, how oecessary it 
was, especiilly for kings, to be guarded agiainst 
the arts of those wlio surround them, how much 
Iheyowed to their subjects, and how cautious they 
should beofinconsiderately bestowing their goods 
wastefully. 



DERIVATION OF THE WORD DiNGBBOtS. 

In the pontificate of Thigh, the thirty-seventh 
Bishopof Mans, a lady named Dangerose, so fair, 
that she was commonly styled " Im Beth Fille" 
oz'*La Bella Nymphe," resided at the Castle of 
Cbemiie ie Gandio, in Maine (which to this day 
Kt^s the name of Le Chateau de BelU Fillt^'): 
she was courted by Damose, Lord of Asnieres ; 
but be being too near a-kin to obtain her in mar- 
riage, the lady's delicacy yielded to her attach, 
ment, and they lived totfether in an illicit ai 
The pious Bishop of Mans, uf^er in vain 41 
ing to dissolve the union, launched tt 
communication, in the most awFula 
the seducer. But Damatt, 
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been much too powerful a baron to think about 
religion, ridiculed the good prelate's menacesy 
and said vauntingly, that '' fire and water would 
stand him in stead, as much as ever, in spite of 
the bishop :" who, in his turn, replied, — ** That 
fire and water would avenge the cause of Heayen 
jQA the haughty lord, within six months, uujLess he 
repented/* — The baron continuing obstinate^ one 
^y, as he was hawking, was obliged by a Tiolant 
storm to betake himself, with his falconer, to a 
little boat, that by crossing a river he might gain 
a place ef shelter. A flash of lightning, however, 
falling on him and his vessel, before he had pass- 
:€d the stream, he died half-burnt and half-drown- 
ed; and, though the falconer's body was soon 
found, that of Damase could never be heard of. 
The feir Dangeiose, terrified at the fate gf her 
paramour, threw herself at the feet of Bishop 
Thigh, lamented her sin, and withdrawing to a 
remote part of her estates, spent the rest of a 
long life in unceasing penitence. A^cr this 
.alaiming interposition of Providence, the exam- 
ple of 2>aito:erd«eVmisfoi1;une bei/ig in every Okie's 
mouth, those who are.acquainted with the Erench 
language will know, that, ^^ Ceci sent ffl Mange' 
fose,^* was a natiiral expse^ion for all the neigh- 
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iK^ttlloddf ifhea a&y thing which drew peril after 
it was spoken of. Tbe expression probably ex« 
-ttioided itself to the English provinces, in the ▼!• 
cimty of Maine> and from hence originated the 
•l^reBch word, dangereux, and the EngUsh word^ 
lUmgeroui. 



ST. ANTHONY'S FIRE. 

Saint Anthony was bom in Egypt in 251, and 
laherited a large fortune, which he distributed 
among his neighbours, and the poor : be retired 
into solitude, founded a religious order, built ma- 
ny monasteries, and died anno 356. Many ridi- 
culous stories are told of his conflicts with the 
devil, and of his miracles. There are seven 
ejHstles extant attributed lo him. 

St. Anthony is sometimes represented with a 
fire by his side, ^gnifying that he relieves personf 
from the inflammation called after his name : but 
always accompanied by a hog, on account of his 
having been a swineherd, and curing all disorders 
in that animal. To do him the greater honour^ 
the Romanists, in several places, keep, at conn 
mon charges, a hog, denominated St. Anthonys 
hog, for which they have great veneration. Some 
will have St. Anthony's picture on the walb 
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their houses, hoping bj that to be preserved from 
the plague: and the ItaHans, who do not know 
the true signification of the fire, painted at the 
side of their saint, concluding that he preserves 
houses from being burnt, invoke him on such 
occasions. 

St. Anthony also gives the denomination to an 
order of religious, founded in France about the 
year 1095, to take care of those afflicted with St. 
Anthony's fire, a name popularly given to the 
erysipelas. It apparently took this denomination 
as those afflicted with it made their peculiar ap- 
plication to St. Anthony of Padua, for a cure. 
It is known that, anciently, particular diseases 
had their peculiar saints : thus, in the ophthal- 
mia, persons had recourse to St. Lucia; in the 
tooth-ache, to St. ApoUonia; in the hydropho- 
bia, St. Hubert, &c. 

It is said, that, in some places, the monks as- 
sume to themselves a power of giving, as well as 
of removing, the ignis sacer, or erysipelas ; a 
power which stands them in great stead for keep- 
ing the poor people in subjection and extorting 
alms. To avoid the menaces of these monks, the 
country people present them every year with a 
fat hog a-piece. Some prelates endeavoured to 
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persuade Pope Paul the Third to abolish the or- 
der ; but without effect, as it exists to this day in 
several places. 
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THE DEVIL AND DOCTOR FAUSTUS. 

Fusty or Faustus, was a citizen of Mentz, and 
one of the earliest printers. He had the policy 
to. conceal his art ; and to this policy we are in- 
debted for the tradition of " The Devil and Dr. 
Faustus/' handed down to the present times. 
FaustuSy in partnership with Peter Schoeffer> 
.in the year 1462, printed off a considerable 
number of copies of the Bible, to imitate those 
which were commonly sold in manuscript. Fust 
undertook the sale of them at Paris, where 
the art of printing was then unknown. At first' 
be sold his copies for so high a sum as five or six 
hundred crowns, the prices usually demanded by 
the scribes. He afterwards lowered his price to 
sixty crowns, which created universal astonish- 
ment : but when he produced copies as fast as 
they were wanted, and lowered the price to thir- 
ty crowns, all Paris was agitated. The uniform- 
.ity of the copies increased the wonder ; informa- 
tions were given to the police against him as a 
jnagician ; his lodgings were searched ; and a 
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great rnhnber of copies being fpand^ theywefe 
seized : the red ink, with i/<^bich they . were eiii>* 
bellished, was said to be his blood : it .was seiir 
ously adjudged that he was in league with the 
devil ; and if he had not fled, most probably he 
would have shared the fate of those, whom igno- 
rant and superstitious judges condemned in th.9jBf 
days for witchcraft. 

hundbed (a part or division ofa 
county), why so called. 

Hundred, Hundredum, or Centuria, a pad or 
division of a county, was anciently so called 
iromf its containing an hundred families, or from 
its' furnishing an hundred able men for the king^s 
n^atB. After King Alfred's dividing this king- 
dom into counties; and giving the goyemment <of 
each to a sheriff, these counties wer^ divided 
Into hundreds, of which the constable waistlie 
chief officer. The grants of bandreds were nt 
first tnade by the king to particular persons : bnt 
they are not now held by gratit or prescriptioa, 
their jurisdiction being devolved to the counly- 
' court; a few of them only excepted, that' have 
been, by privilege, annexed to the cifovrn,. dr 
granted to soi))e great subjects/ anx) stiU'remfiia 
in the natute of a franthise. 
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HimGAHY WATER, WHY so CALLED. 

Hungary W^ter is a distilled water prepared 
irom the tops of flowers of rosemary ; so deno* 
mmat^ from a Queen of Hungary, for whose 
use it was first made. 



HURLY-BURLY. 

Hurly-burly, in vulgar language, denotes con-^ 
fustoti or tumult, and is said to owe its origin to 
two neighbouring families, Hurhigh and Bur* 
high, which filled their part of the kingdom with- 
contest and violence. 

LORD, ORIGIN OF THE TITLE. 

Lord is a title of honour given to those who are^ 
noble either by birth or creation. In this sense, 
it amounts to much the same as peer of the realm, 
or lord of parliament. The title is by courtesy^ 
also given to all the sous of dukes and marquises^ 
and to the eldest sons of earU ; and it is also a^ 
title of honour bestowed on those who are hp* 
nourable by their employments, as lord advocate,. 
lard chamberlain, or lord chancellor, &c. The 
word is SaxoB, but abbreviated from two syllables 
into one; for it was originally tV/iz/br^, which, by 
dropping the asph^tion^ became /o/onf; and after- 
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wardjS) by cbntraction, hrd. " The etyniQlogj 
of the word," (says J. Coates,) '* is well .worth 
observing; for it was composed oiillaf^ * ajoiif 
of bread/ and /9rc^ ' to give or afford ;' so that 
illafordf now lord, implies ' a giver of bread ;' 
because, in those ages, such great men kept ex- 
traordinary houses, and fed all the poor: for 
which reason they were called givers of bread, a 
thing now much out of date, great men being 
fond of retaining the title, but few regarding the 
practice for which it was first given." 



LADY, DERIVATION OF THE TITLE^ 

The title of lady is derived from two Saxon 
words, which signify loaf-day, which words have, 
in time, been contracted into the present appel- 
lation. It properly belongs only to the daughters 
of earls, and all of higher rank : but custom has 
made it a word of complaisance for the wives of 
knights and for all eminent women. 

As to the original application of this expres- 
sion, it may be observed^ that heretofore it was 
the fashion for those families whom God had 
blessed with affluence, to live constantly at their 
mansion-houses in the country, and that once a 
week, or oftener, the lady of the manor distri- 
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buted to her poor neighbours, with her own 
hands, a certain quantity of bread ; but the prac- 
tice ivhich gave rise to this title, is now as little 
known as the meaning of it : however, it may be 
from that hospitable custom, that to this day the 
ladies, in this kingdom alone, serve the meat at 
their own table. 



DANDE(.ION, WHY CALLED Piss-a-bed. 

. The common Dandelion is found on the road 
sides, in pastures, and on the banks of ditches. 
Early in the spring, the leaves, whilst yet white 
and hardly unfolded, are an excellent sallad. The 
French eat the roots and tender leaves with bread 
and butter. Children that eat it in the evening, 
experience its diuretic effects in the night, which 
is the reason that other European nations, as well 
as the English, vulgarly call it Piss-a-bed, When 
a swarm of locusts had destroyed the harvest in 
the island of Minorca, many of the inhabitants 
subsisted upon this plant. It is likewise made 
use of for many purposes in medicine. 

LATE WAKE — MEANING OF THE TEEM, 

Late Wake is a ceremony used at fuiienil> 
the Highlands of Scotland. The evening i 

H 
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the death of any person, the refauioiis and fnetk 
of the deceased aieet at the house, attended b« 
baginpe or fiddle; the nearest of kin, be hwk, 
son, or dangfater, opens a melancboW ball, daB^ 
log, and greeting ('u e. crying violentlj) at tiv 
same time, and this continoes till daylight ; bvt 
with such gambols and frolics among the jma^^ 
part of the company, tiiat the loss which occa- 
sioned them is often mere than supplied, by the 
consequences of that night. If the corpse re- 
mains unburied for two nights, the same rites are 
renewed. Thus, Scythian like, they rejoice at the 
deUverance of their friends out of this life of 
misery. 



CUBFEW BELL, WHY SO CALLED. 

The curfew bell, called in the low Latin of 
the middle ages ignitegium or peritegmm, and in 
French, currefew — was a signal for all persons to 
extinguish their fires at a certain hour. In those 
ages people made fires in their houses in a hole 
or pit in the centre of the floor, under an opening 
formed in the roof; and when the fire was burnt 
out, or the family went to bed, the hole was shut 
by a cover of wood or earth. This practice still 
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prevails among the cottagers in some parts of 
Scotland, and we doubt not of other countries* 
In the dark ages, when all ranks of people were 
turbulent, a law was almost every where estab^ 
lished, that the fire should be extinguished at a 
certain time in the evening ; that the cover should 
be put over the fire-place ; and that all the family 
should retire to rest, or at least keep within doors. 
The time when this ought to be done, was signi- 
fied by the ringing of a bell, called therefore the 
curfew hell, or ignitegium. It was the law of 
William the Conqueror, which introduced this 
practice first into England, and was abolished by 
Henry the First, in 1100. 

The ringing of the curfew bell gave rise to the 
prayer bell, as it is called, which is still retained 
in some protestant countries. Pope John the 
Twenty.third^ with a view to avert certain appre^* 
bended niisfortunes, which rendered his life un- 
comfortable, gave orders, that every person, on 
hearing the ignitegium, should repeat the Ave 
Maria three times. When the appearance of a 
comet, and a dread of Turks, alarmed all Christ, 
endom. Pope Calixtus the Third increased these 
periodical times of prayer, by ordering the prayer 
bell to be rung also at noon. 

H 2 
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WHITSUN FARTHINGS. 

Whitsun farthingSy otherwise called smoke jm 
things, or quadrantes pentecostes, was a composi- 
tioo for offerings nvhich was anciently made in 
Whitsun week by every man in England, who 
occupied a house with a chimney, to the cathe 
dral church of the diocese in which he lived. 



WHITSUNDAY, WHY BO CALLED. 

Whitsunday is a solemn festival of the Christian 
church, observed on the fiftieth day after Easter, 
in memory of the descent of the Holy Ghost u{>ob 
the apostles, in the visible appearance of fiery 
cloven tongues, and of those miraculous powers 
which were then confeired upon them. 

It is called Whitsunday, or Whitesunday: be- 

« 

cause this being one of the stated times for bap- 
tism in the ancient church, those who were bap- 
tized put on white garments, as types of that 
spiritual purity they received in baptism. As the 
descent of the Holy Ghost upon the apostles hap- 
pened upon the day which the Jews called Pen" 
tecost, this festival retained the name of Pente- 
cost among the Christians. 



f 
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CHAPEL, DERIVATION OF THE WORD. 

A place of divine worship called a cbapel, is^ 
derived from the Latin capella. In former times, 
virhen the kings of France were engaged in war» 
they always carried St. Martin's hat into the field, 
which was kept in a tent as a precious relic : from 
whence the place was called capella: and the 
priests who had the custody of the tent, capellani. 
Afterwards the word capella became applied to. 
private oratories. 



ORIGIN OF THE OLD ADAGE, "IF IT RAINS 
ON ST. SWITHIn's DAY, IT WILL RAIN FOR 
FORTY DAYS AFTERWARDS." 

In the year 865, Saint Swithin, Bishop of Win- 
chester, dying, was canonized by the then pope* 
He was singular in his desire to be buried in the 
open church-yard, and not in the chancel of the 
minster, as was usual with the then bishops, which 
request was complied with ; but the monks, on 
his being canonized, taking it ,into their heads 
that it was disagreeable for the saint to lie in the 
open church-yard, resolved to move his body into 
the choir, which was to have been done in solemn 
procession on the 15th of July. It rained, how- 
ever, so violently on^hat day, and for forty days 
succeeding, as had hardly ever been known 
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which made them set aside their design, as con- 
trary to the will of Heaven ; and» instead of remov- 
ing the body, they erected a chapel over hb 
grave. 



ORIGIN OF THE SHERIFFS COUNTING HOBNAILS. 

This is a foolish custom of antiquity, nobody 
knows when begun, or why continued ; but that 
it originated from the following circumstances : 

In former times, when money was very scarce, 
and when we had no larger coin than a penny, 

> 

the reserved rents or grants of lands or tenements^ 
especially small ones, were usually paid in some- 
tliing that had a reference to the nature of the 
thing granted, or the occupation of the grantee. 

The two following extracts from records in the 
Exchequer, with the transIatioB, will clear up the 
point. 

"Walter de Brun MareschaUus, de Stranda, 
redit compotum de sex femis equorum, pro ha- 
benda quadam placea in Parochia St. Clementis 
ad Fabrica quam ibidem locandam/' — Mag. Rot. 
10 Henri/ III. 

"Walter MareschaUus, ad crucem lapideam, 
redit sex ferra equorum cum claribus, pro qna. 
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dam fabrica quam de Rege tenet in capite ex op- 
posito crucis lapidea/' — Memor. 1. Edward L 

" Walter le Brua Mareshall, or farrier, of the 
Strand, renders six horse shoes to have a certain 
place in the parish of St. Clements, to build a 
forge there. — Great Rolls of the I9th Henry IIL 

** Walter Mareshall, or the farrier at the 
stone cross, renders six horse shoes, with their 
nails, for (or as a reserved rent) a certain forge, 
opposite to the stone cross, which lie holds of the 
king in capite." — Memoranda Rolls in the Exche- 
quer of the first year of King Edward the First, 

The first of these points out the beginning, as 
well as the reason of the payment of these horse 
shoes and nails; for, it was to have a piece of 
ground to build a forge on, therefore that must 
be the first payment. The nineteenth year of 
Henry the Third falls in with 1234, now 677 
years ago. In process of time, this piece of 
ground, and buildings on it, came to the mayor 
and citizens of London ; and they, by the she- 
riffs, have continued to render them into the Ex- 
chequer annually to this day. 

The spot where the stone cross once stood 
had afterwards a maypole erected on it, which 
many now living can well remember. 
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SHOBMAKBRSy WHY CALLED CORDWAINERS. 

Cordwainers, orCordineers, is the term, where- 
by the statutes denominate shoemakers. The 
word is formed from the French Cordonnier, a kind 
of leather brougLt from Cordova, whereof they 
formerly made tl.e upper leather of their shoes. 
Others derive it from Corde, rope^ because, anci- 
ently, shoes were made of cord ; as they are still 
in some parts of Spain, under the name of Alpar- 
gates. 



AVE MARIA. 

Ave Maria, or Hail Mary, signifies the angd 
Gabriel's salutation of the Virgin Mary, when he 
brought her the tidings of the incarnation. It is 
become a prayer, or form of devotion in the Ro- 
mish church. Their chaplets and rosaries are 
divided into so many Ave Marias, and so many pa- 
ter nostersj to which the Papists ascribe wonder- 
ful efficacy. 



JUBILEE, ORIGIN OF. 

The Jubilee was originally a time of public 
and solemn festivity among the ancient Hebrews. 
This was kept every fiftieth year ; it began about 
the autumnal equinox, and was proclaimed by 
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sound of trumpet throughout all the country. 
At this time all slaves were released, all debts 
annihilated, and all lands, houses, wives, and chil- 
dren, however alienated, were restored to their 
first owners. During this whole year, all kind 
of agriculture was forbidden ; and the poor had 
the benefit of the harvest, vintage, and the other 
productions of the earth, in the same manner as 
the sabbatical or seventh year. As this was de- 
signed to put the Israelites in mind of their 
Egyptian servitude, and to prevent their imposing 
the like upon their brethren, it was not observed 
by the Gentile proselytes. The Christians, in 
imitation of the Jews, have likewise established 
Jubilees, which began in the time of Pope Boni- 
face the Eighth, in the year 1300, and are now 
practised every twenty-five years ; but these re- 
late only to the pretended forgiveness of sins, and 
the indulgences granted by the church of Rome, 
together with the privilege of performing a thou, 
sand firolics in masquerade. The ceremony of 
the Jubilee observed at Rome begins in the 
lowing manner : — The Pope goes to St. Fi 
church, to open the holy gate, which is walle 
and opened only on this occasio «>id ho 
golden hammer in his hand, he) 
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three times, repeating these words:— ^/FeriYcmiM* 
portas justitm, Sfc. *' Open to me the gates of 
righteousness ; I wiU go into them^ and I will 
praise the Lord." Psalm cxviii. 19. Upon 
which the masons fall to work, and break down 
the wall that stops up the gate : which done, the 
Pope kneels down before it, and the penitentia- 
ries sprinkle him with holy water. Then,- taking 
up the cross, he begins to sing Te Deum ; and 
enters the church, followed by the clergy. In the 
mean time, three cardinal legates are sent to open 
the three other holy gates, which are in the 
churches of St. John of Lateran, St. Paul, and 
St. Mary the Greater. When the holy year is 
expired, the holy gates are shut in this manner. 
The Pope, after he has blessed the stones and 
mortar, lays the first stone, and leaves there 
twelve boxes of gold and silver medals : after 
which, the holy gates are walled up as before, and 
continue so till the next Jubilee. 

Jubilees are now become more frequent, and 
the Pope grants them as often as the church, or 
himself, have occasion for them. There is usual- 
ly one at the inauguration of the new Pope. 

To be entitled to the privileges of the Jubilee, 
the bull enjoins fasting, alms, and prayers. It 




ives the priests full jiitwer to absolve, 
ren thoae otherwise reserved to the Pope, to 
:e commutations of vows, &c. in which it dif- 
fers from a plenary/ indulgcncf- Duriog the time 
tf Jubilee all other indulgences are suspended. 
One of our kings, viz. Edward the Third, caused 
liis birth-day to be observed in manner of Ju- 
Uttf, wbenhebecamcfiftyyeursof age, in 13G2, 
hut never before or after.* This he did, bj re- 
leasing prisoners, pardoning all offencps, except 
.treason, making good laws, and granting maD^ 
privileges to the people. 



THE FIHST ENCLtStt 

The first English Lottery, ve find mentionc 
in history, was drawn A. D. 1669. It consisted 
of 40,000 lots, at ten shillings each lot : the prizes 
were plate, and Ihe profits were to go towards 
repairing the havens of this kingdom. It was 
drawn at the west door of St. Paul's Caihedral. 
The drawing began on the lltb of Januai 

Since writing the above, a Jubilee 
celebrated in this country on '* 
1809, to commemorate the fi 
reign of our present sovereign. 



J 
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and continued incessantly drawing, day and night, 
till the 6th of May following : as Maitland, from 
Stowe, informs us in his history, vol. i. p. 257. 
There were then only three lottery offices in Lon- 
don. The proposals for this lottery were publish- 
ed in the years 1567 and 1568. It was at first 

intended to have been drawn at the house of Mr 

• 

Dericke, her majesty's servant, (i. e. her jewel, 
ler) but was afterwards drawn as above-mention- 
ed. Dr. Rawlinson shewed the Antiquarian 
Society, in 1748, '* A proposal for a very rich 
lottery, general, without any blanks, containing 
a great number of good prizes, as well of redy 
money, as of plate, and certain sorts of merchan- 
dizes, having been valued and prized by the com- 
mandment of the Queen's most excellent majes- 
ties order, to the intent, that such commodities as 
may chance to arise thereof, after the charges 
borne, may be converted towards the reparations 
of the havens and strength of the realme, and 
towards such other public good works. The 
number of lotts shall be foure hundred thousand, 
and no more : and every lot shall be the sum of 
tenne shillings sterling, and no more. To be fill- 
ed by the fea«t of St. Bartholomew. The shew 
of prises are to be seen in Cheapside, at the sigi^ 
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of the Queene's-arms, the house of Mr. Dericke, 
goldsmith, servant to the Queene. Some other 
orders about it in 1597 — 8. Printed by Henry 
Bynneman. 

** In the year 1612, King James, in special fa- 
▼our, for the present plantations of English colo- 
nies in Virginia ; granted a lottery, to be held at 
the west end of St. Paul's ; whereof, one Thomas 
Sharply, a taylor of London, had the chief prize, 
which was 4000 crowns in fair plate." 



SABBATH. 

Sabbath, or the day of rest, a solemn festival 
of the Jews, on the seventh day of the week, or 
Saturday, beginning from sun-set on Friday, to 
Bun-set on Saturday. The observation of the 
Sabbath began with the world : for God having 
employed six days iti its creation, appointed the 
seventh as a day of rest, to be observed by man, 
, in commemoration of that great event. On this 
day, the Jews were commanded to abstain from 
all labour, and to give rest to their cattle. They 
were not allowed to go out of the city, farther 
than two thousand cubits, or a mile : a custom, 
which was founded on the distance of the ark from 
the tents of the Israelites in the wilderness, after 
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their leaving Egypt ; for being permitted 
even on the Sabbath day, to the taberna 
pray, they from thence inferred, that the 
a journey of no greater length, though on a 
ent account, could not be a breach of th* 
batical rest As the seventh day was a • 
rest to the people, so was the seventh year 
land : it being unlawful in this year to ploi 
sow, and whatever the earth produced, be! 
to the poor ; this was called the sabbatical 
The Jews, therefore, were obliged, during i 
years, and more especially the last, to la; 
sufficient store for the sabbatical year. Tl 
dern, as well as the ancient Jews, are very 
stitious in the observance of the Sabbath 
carry neither arms, nor gold, nor silver, 
them, and are permitted neither to toucb 
nor a candle, nor any thing belonging to fi 
which account, they light up lamps on F 
which burn till the end of the Sabbath, 

The Christians also apply the word Sa 
by extension, to the first day of the week, 
larly called Sunday, or the Lord's Day ; as 
tuted by the apostles, to take place of the J 
Sabbath, and by us observed in rememb 
not of the creation, but of the work of re 
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tion, being completed by our Saviour's resurrec- 
tion on that day. Those who dispute the divine 
appointment of a Christian Sabbath, yet allow 
the moral necessity thereof, as a wise designa- 
tion of time, for the recruiting of our bodies, 
and at the same time keeping up a sense of the 
great benefits we have received from God, and a 
spiritual temper of mind. By allowing six days 
to labour, the poor man has time to earn his bread, 
and the man of business has time to dispatch his 
affairs. Had more time been allotted to labour 
and business, and none to rest, our bodies would 
have been too much fatigued and wasted, and 
our minds too long engaged about worldly mat> 
ters, so as to have forgotten divine things. Ava. 
ricious people, without such an injunction, would 
scarce have spared their own bodies, much less 
those of their servants, slaves, cattle, &c. 



SUNDAY. 

Sunday, the first day of the week, was thus 
called by our idolatrous ancestors, because set 
apart for the worship of the Sun. It is now more 
properly called the Lord's Day, Dies Dominica, 
because kept ai^ a feast, inmemory of our Lord's 
resurrection on this day. 
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It was Constantine the Great who first made 
a law for the proper observation of Sunday : and 
who> according to Eusebius, appointed it 'should 
be regularly celebrated throughout the RcmiaB 
empire. Before him, and even in his time, they 
observed the Jewish Sabbath, as well as Sunday; 
both to satisfy the law of Moses, and to imitate 
the apostles, who used to meet together on the 
first day. 



BARBERS, ORIGIN OF. 

Barbers formerly made a trade of shaving and 
trimming the beards of other men for money : 
and in ancient days, a lute or viol, or some such 
musical instrument, was part of the furniture of 
a barber's shop, which was used then to be fre- 
quented by persons above the ordinary level of 
the people who resorted to the barber, either for 
the cure of wounds, or to undergo some chirurgi. 
cal operation, or, as it was then called, to be.:^ 
trimmed, a word that signified either shaving 
or cutting and curling the hair: these, together 
with letting blood, were the ancient occupations 
of the barber surgeon. As to the other impor- 
tant branch of surgery, the setting of fractured 
limbs, that was practised by another class of men 
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crikd bone-setters, of yjvhom there 9t^ hardly any 
now remaining. The musical instruments in his 
tkhop were for the entertainment of waiting cus- 
tomers, and answered the end of a newspaper; 
with which, at this day, those who wait for their 
turn at the barber's amuse themselves. 



blossom's inn, why so CALLED. 

In Lawrence Lane, Cheapside, is a house of 
much antiquity, and great business, called Blos- 
som's Inn; so named, from the rich border of 
flowers, which adorned the original sign, that of 
St. Lawrence. These were the effects of his 
martyrdom, for (says the legend) flowers sprung 
up on the spot of his cruel martyrdom. 

A ?ALHBR, WHCREIN DIFFERENT TO A PILORIV. 

A palmer, opposed to pilgrim, was one^ who 
made it his sole business to visit different holj 
shrines, travelling incessantly, and subsisting by 
^harity: whereas the pilgrim retired to his uraal 
home and occupations, when he had paid his de- 
votions at the particular spot which was the ob- 
ject of his pilgrimage* 
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rrifi TABLt 'f6ttfL, WRBN PIRfT Vitti iti tHA 

TIm *t«M^foffk» M iastriunefit now «a.iiidi»- 
ipep«$Jde^ did not come into use ia KngljMid till 
^the*feigii of James the Firsts as ir<^* loMVfioiia 
Temarkable passage in Cory^t- . Th% rtiider wiU 
probably smile at the solemn manner in which' 
this important discovei^ or innovation is reUted : 
— " Here I will mention a thing, that might have 
been spoken of before in discourse of the first 
Italian towns. I observed a custom, in all those 
Italian cities and townes through th« which I 
passed, that is not used in any other country tbttt 
1 saw in my traveb, neither do I thinke that any 
other nation of Christendome doth use it, but 
only Italy. The Italian, and also most stnuigen^ 
that are in Italy, doe always at their meals 
»iise alUtle forke, when they eate theirmeate; 
/or, while with their knife, which they hold in one 
llrand, they cut the meate out of* the dish, thejr 
iksten the forke, which they hold in the other 
'&luid». upon the same dish ; so that, whatsocnrer he 
be, that sitting in thecompany ofany other at 
meale, should unadvisedly touch the dish of meate 
.with his fingers, from which all the t^ble doe cu^ 
ihe will give occasion of offence unto the conk 
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Ipttitff 1M li^ifig ft2thtgteased the lawe^ of gotrd 

ttthtntklt^, in^mdch, that for his ei^ror, he »haU be 

"iS^leitit bt^w-'beateiiyif nof ifprehended iftwordes. 

Thid feme of feeding, I understands is generafly 

iised in all parts of Italy, their forkest, fof the 

DBFOst part being made of yron, Steele, and seme 

^ silver, bnt those are used only by gentlemem 

The reason of this, their curiosity b, because the 

Italian cannot by atly means tndure to have his 

4ftish touched tvlth fingers, seeing all men's Aigers 

•atenot alike clcfane. Here upon, I myself thongfct 

good to imitate the Italian fashion, by Ihis i^keA 

leotting of meate, tiot only while I was in Hiiy> 

4but also in Qermany, and oftentimes in Eogfcwd 

since I came home ; being once qnipped for that 

frequently using my forke, by a certain learned 

gentleman, a familiar fHectd of nnne, Mr« La«r*> 

^ence Whitaker, idio, in his mcn^r ktmottr, 

doubted fiot to call me zfatd^er, only for mag 

a foiie at feeding, but for no other caase." 



HACKl^EY COACHBS, WHY SO CALLED, AND VTHBi 

fiKsT tvraonucED iff this covntry. 
It was frdtki this village that tb* oMolite* I 
io ihe people in London, firit rcoril 

12 
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m2me; for, in the sixteenth century, many ^pee- 
p\e, having gone on visits to see their friends at 
Hackney, it occasioned them often to hirte hones 
or carriages/ so that in time it became a commoo 
name for such horses, ^coaches, and chairs^ as 
■were let to the people of London; and the name 
has now diffused itself not only throughout Bri- 
tain, bat likewise Ireland. 

Hackney coaches first began to ply in the 
streets of London, or lather waited at inns, in 
the year 16^, and were-only twenty in number^ 
ijbut in 1635 ^hey were so much increased, that 
King .Charles issued out an order of council iof 
restraining them. In 1637> he allowed 6ftf 
Hackney coachmen, each of whom might keep 
^twelve horses. In 1652, their number was limir 
ed to two hundred ; and in 1654, it was extended 
to three hundred. In 1661, four hundred were 
licensed at five pounds annually for jeacfa. In 
1694, seven hundred were allowec], and taxed 
by the 5th and 6th of William and Mary at four 
pounds per annum each. By 9th Anne, c. 2^ 
eight hundred coaches were allowed in London 
Bnd Westminster ; but by 8th Geo. Ill; c. ti, 
the number was increased to one.thousand, which 
jue to be licensed by commissioners^ and to pajr 
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a duly of five shillings p«r week to the kin{ 
On Sunday there were formerly only oae hundre 
and seventy-five Hackney coaches to ply, whicb 
were to be appointed by commissioners ; but their 
number is now unlimited. 

KIT C*T SIZE, ETYMOt-OCV Of THB SlYINO. 

A society of geiitleracD, eminent for wit and' 
learning, in tbe reigns of Queen Anne and 
George the First, met at a house kept by uue 
Ckrittopktr Cat : and tlie meeting, from the name 
of the landbrd, obtained the name of the Kit 
Cat Club. Tbe portraits of most of the members 
of this society were painted by Sir Godfrey 
Knellcr, of one size ; thence stiU called the Kit 
Cat »ize. 



■|t THE ANTIttUITY OF LIQUID MEAEDHF.g. 

.. The Romans sold oil, wine, vinegar, honey, 
and all kinds of liquids by measure, in a certain 
horn, capable of holding one, two, or tiiree 
pounds. This born was niarlud on tbe outside, 
rcle drawn about it, which line denoted 
ft pound. In tbe middle they n 

asure, but not of weight. Tfal 
liquids, but did uol weigh lliwgj 
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oupoes^ 9s js proved by O^feoi wb^ tetf* uf» iB^ 
Ills first book of i»>m(iQsilio|i otmetjikimh 4)ki^ it" 
vasa thing very ns^al in t)ie city 4)f Repn^. 4^ 
Horn^/e 4>ha^jrve8,-r-^ 
" From horn of two pouijucU weiighl^ be iffV hf 

drop 
DistiU'd upon the colewori sattels top» 
With his jovftk hand, but he would never ^j^n^ 
To dowse it o'er with his de^ vi^egi^." 
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DISTILLINOy FIRST DISCOVERED. 

The art of distilling was found out fioon after 
the coBstitutioB of the ftomefl enpire, and is sap-^^ 
posed to havebeea discovered by chance during 
some chemical (^ration* An ancient aatlior in- 
forms us, that a certain physician, having a mess 
of coleworts upon the table befbre him, and being 
suddenly sent lor to visit a patient, he covered,, 
pt Us departure, his dish with another, and foand 
it flit ids netum bedewed with moisture. Observ- 
iag, from this cireomatance, that the extraction 
of iuimidky was very easy, he bent his study fio 
f» 4hat way, as to gi^^ being to the art of distil- 
latioD. 

Other anoieit writers wiM bave the invcBtion 
to be much older, in conseqileBce of a little cheat 



%$mg fymd in ih% Atentiii^ Mi, nwx Sadimv 
wher«»Q tb« (elem^pto» )l>y MilsipiQ9 CHybiu3, mtte 
dey^te4 a^ 9 jpv«Miiit t9 Pbitp« The foHomg is 

XfHi tbieiv^ lo itoli«b (fwr '^ n amo^t bid); 
With art and pains hath great Olybius pmit: 
In this small urn th^ unruly element'' ^ 
The casket i^pnt^ioiiid go xtm^ fwA within it a> 
Cess, wber/eip wi3|]^ emi^^d jtwp pIM^ wo^ pu- 
f iQUjsly .lyrjpi^^t ; t)^ 9Pe of silver, th* otl^ of 
gQh)« bonb M gi .^qiii^te Ii()iia^ w^ipl^ ie4 f 
Wraing l4mp for QMWy agesr Tt9l^ WW WM^ ii|r 
scribed with the fi^llpviog lines : 
" Bej^one^ ye tbieveSy why sta^ji ye h&fP to prfr 
Depart from heo<;^ wiik Y^W gpd A^cufy : 
Pevoted to gre^^ flllAQf iik ^s fittitm 
Li^ hese ^ g^]ft^ the )9foxJ|4 s€$M:p^ fc#ow%fi ip^ir." 



SHOOTKR*S HILL, WHY SO CALLEIH 

Siiooter's mU is so cidledi titbtr beeausc here 
Ihieves frqm the 04J<>MHng woods haJi^ shot at 
travellers and plundered them ; or« more proba- 
bly, because the archers freqijieiited this spot to 
exercise thenyselves in their favourite diversion. 
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It is a well-known fact, that King Henry the 
Eighth, and his Queen Catherine, came hither 
from Greenwich on May-day, and were received 
by two hundred archers, clad in green, one of 
them personating Robin Hood, as their captain, 
and all of them shewing his majesty feats 6f ac 
tivity. 

\ 

BASKETS, ANTIQUITY OF. 

The ancient Britons were noted for their in- 
genuity in making baskets, which they exported 
in large quantities. These baskets were of very 
elegant workmanship, and bore a high price ; and 
mentioned by Juvenal among the extravagant, ex- 
pensive Aimiture of the Roman tables in his time : 
Adda et buscandes et milk escarim. 

** Add baskets, and a thousand other dishes.** 
Ttiat these baskets were manufactured in Bri- 
tain, we learn from the following epigram of 
Martial: — 
** A basket I, by painted Britons wrought. 
And now to Rome's imperial city brought^ 

THE ORIGIN OF DUELLING. 

The word duel s^ifies a single combat^ at 
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a time and place appoihted in consequence of a 
challenge. This custom came originally from 
the northern nattons, among whom it was usual 

to decide all controversies by arms. Both the 
abuser and accused* gave pledges to the judges 
on their respective behalf, aid the custom pre*- 
Vailed so far amongst the Gennans, Danes, and 
Franks, that none were excused from it but wo- 
meuy sick people, cripples, and such as were 
under 21 years of age, or above 60* Even ec- 
clesiastics, priests^ and monks,' were obliged to 
find champions to fight in their stead. The 
punbhment of the vanquished vras either death 
by hanging, or beheading ; or mutilation of meoL- 
bers, according to the circumstances of the ease. 
Duels were first admitted) not only on criminal 
occasions, but on some civil ones, for the main^ 
tenance of rights to estates and the like In 
latter times, however, before they were entirely 
abolished, they were restrained to these four 
cases : Istly, that the crime should be capital ; 
2dly, that it should be certain the crime was 
perpetrated ; 3diy, the accused must by common 
fame be supposed guilty ; — and, 4thly, the mat- 
ter not capable of proof by witnesses. 
Duels at present are (ised for single combat on 
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$«pe private qu^el, mi mmst be pre9»^i]tj».t^(]^. 
ftiwnfkl^ it k C3B§4 ^ rencpmffir. If ^ p«l99l^ 

19 kilted in n AgieJ, botji tJijB ppwcjpaj? %p^ 

se/i^on^s sire guilty; whether the secpnd^ £tifp^ 
pr 9ot. Jt 1^8 als0 9 very high offeQce to chal- 
lenge a person i^ither by wprd or letter^ or tf^ be 
^fae messenger of a challenge. 

The general practice of duelling; foQ^ its rise 
in the ^ear 15279 ^^ ^^ breakiii^ up of a treaty 
between the Emperor Charles the F.iiith and 
Fr^ncb the First. The former .desired FranpisV 
herald to ^cquaipt hb .spv^erei^, that he woulc}' 
lyencefortb consider him, notoply as abase yio-^ 
lister of public faith^ but as ^ ^trauj^er to the 
honour apd integrity becopiing a jjientleman.* 
Francis^ too high-spiri)?e() to bear sj^ch an impur 
tation, bad recourse to an uncommon expedient 
to vindicate hjs character. He instantly sent 
b^Lck the herald wjth a cartel of defia^ce^ ii|- 
which he gave the Emperor the lie in fpap^. 
challenged hiAi' tp single combat^ re<|[uiring hint' 
to name the time and pla^:^ of the encounter^, 
and the weapons with which he cho^e to fight. 
Charles, as )ie was not iqferipr to his rival io 
spirit or bravery, readily accepted the chaUenge ; 
but, after several ^(liessages concemiog the ar- 



the comM^ «j^>9 P lWWVg> d mih mutiud rtfiroacliet 

tboi^gMts of AhJ9 4Mcjt «M>^ bfyrnniwg tbe iiecMs^ 

iiieir age^ w^m fV9tk4y lakl 99iii^ , 

The es^upple ^f ^vo p^sp^w^ieB «• iilufitrmis, 

^ireiv^ s^oh g€fii9i^ g^tMnridwy ftad oarried with k^ 

90 nuch au%>|ity^ t|^ it h^d eoMideviMe is- 

flueoce j^ jntrodiicu^ fU| important ^iiauge ifk^ 

mamijer? 9]} jOi^ ^ope. Pneli^^^as has iibeadf 

tm^ep Q)>9em<), h^ kpm l^»g pemkttd by Umi^^ 

)ltW3 pf ^I tl»ft S^imiipiiw Afllioif ; 9aA, fonuiag 

a jp^rt of Aeir ^ufisprvd^ejpoe, wore authorized hf^ 

the inagiftaks oa w^ipy ofiietaiom^ ai die most- 

p^cpfvei' petbod Af jtcrtniriftt^Wg iqaestions widi le* 

^^tofftf^pfftSf^^Qf4miling\jx those whicli' 

tfifpfd^ crwef^ B«t fk^^ QQPhato heiof «ob^ 

9^jU;jc(^^ .iJQteiaP ^9fi^ U^ the otoimacieBee and 

ji^^ of A# 99i^pir^im 8iWg» Aey wefie aHowe4 

o^ly in pmU^c /b|usm^# ^^:(6^rc^«g lo the pMseripr 

#0D of iUV;» <90^ camad^ in a ja^ial fiNrn. 

Me^y'^bcc^fttooMi^ to this maJiui^ of deeisioa i^ 

comM ^ justJiPCr w^r^ iM^to^ly led to apply it 

to ftffnt^^ |upi4 Rrivftte quarrelft. Duels, which 

ajt firat co^d ^ qppourted by the civil judge 
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ftlonet were fougbt without the interposition of 
his authorityrand in cases to which the kiws did 
Hot. extend. The transaction between* 6l)ai1^s 
and, Francis strongly countenanced this practfee. 
Upon every affront or iiyury which seemed to 
touch his honour,' a gentleman thought himself 
entitled to draw his sword, and to call on his ad- 
versary to make reparation. Such an opinion 
introduced among men of fierce courage, of high 
spirit, and of rude manners, where offence was 
often given, and revenge was always prompt, 
produced most fatal consequences. Much of 
the best blood in Christendom was shed ; many 
useful lives were lost; and, at some periods, war 
itself hath hardly been more destructive than 
these contests of honour. So powerful, however; 
is the dominion of fashion, that neither the terror 
of penal laws, nor reverence for religion, have 
been able entirely to abolish a practice unknown 
among the ancients, and not justifiable by Bxxf 
principle of reason ; though at the same time we 
must ascribe, in some degree, the extraordinary 
gentleness and complaisance of modem manners, 
and that respectful attention of one man to ano- 
ther, . which at present renders the social inter, 
courts of life far. more agreeable and dtcknt. 



< 
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•Ihan among the more civilized nations of anti^- 
quity. 

Public opinion is not easily controlled by civil 
institutions; for wbich reason it may be ques- 
tionedy whether any regulations can be contrived 
of sufficient force to suppress or change the rule 
of honour, vrhich stigmatises all scruples about 
duelling with the rq>roach of cowardice. 

The inadequate itedress which the law of the 
land affords for those injuries which chiefly affect 
a man in his sensibility 4ind reputation, tempts 
4Bany to redress themselves. Prosecutions for 
such offences, by the trifling damages that are 
recovered, serve only to make the sufferer more 
jidiculous. — ^This ought to be remedied* 

For the army, where the point of honour is cul- 
tivated with exquisite attention and refinement^ 
ihere might be established a court of honour^ 
with a j>ower of awarding those submissions and 
acknowledgments which it is generally the ol^ct 
of a challenge to obtain ; and it might grow into 
a fashion with persons of rank of all professions 
to refer their quarrels to the same tribunal. 

Duelling, as the law now stands, can seMom 
be overtaken by legal punishment. Timi 
lengc^ appointment^ and other previoyt dfl 
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utAttei, wbichf indicate the iittetftioii #ltfr'W(tt<A 
the combatants met, being suppressed, nd/Mtlg 
«ppetlfs to a court of jnstice bert ttre dctcidt fen* 
ecnmiet ; sMd, if a person be adain, when aeroaffjr 
^gbthlg with Ut^ adversary, the law deM» hb 
'death nothing more than manshinghter. 

BneycUpedk BrUamU(». 



Thi« {Rtltltfolaf day ^k% termed Afth-Wedries- 
4!tkj ttom the custom which was observed in the 
4mcient church, of penitents appearing pubticfy 
Jn sacltdoth and a^hes, in tolien df their humi- 
Jhttion. 

In the time 6t Henry the filglith, it i6 remailced 
\ti Fttlleil^s Church History, that the custom of 
,f hring ashei 6n Ash-Wedtte!iday, to t>ut titttii 
tnan in remembrance that he is but ashea aftd 
earth, and thereto shall return. Was ^tmdftt the 
only catholic nuperstltion which sanri^ tbA 
ihock of Reformation. 

aHROVEoTtDB. 

Shrofe^tide, in its original meaning, 8igni6es 
tlie time of confessing ains. Tide refeta to tfanei 
.and throtre, shrite, or shrift^ af€ derived from the 



Mttm, and it|niry aoufeutoa. In the earlier 

ioiM of ttie charch, It li Miaed, " Thirt 

I the w<?ck next befm-e Lcirt, twrj ban sfiould 

f to bi» shrift, Mnd bis shrift should shrlre him 

in such a manner as the deeds ithich he Ind Aane 

feq aired." 

This eustann of confessing to the prfert at this 
s«asoi1, was hid aside at Ihe Reformation. 
- Fttzateplten infornis us, that aneienflf on 
Skrote-TueMlaj school' boys Used to bring 
*■ cocts of the game" to tlieh' masters, and en- 
feriain themselves with cock -fighting. Tlie maa* 
ien presided at the battle, and claimed the ruv 
uiway cocks as their perquisite, 
B The custom of throwing at cocks on this day 
1 js not of very auc lent iostitution: it is gradually 
Rowing out of use; to which amendment of our I 
aianners the ingenious pencil of Hogarth pro { 
bsibly coDtributed. 

Shrove-Taesday is, in (be north, calleil Pas' I 
?tem's E'ea, becnuse the foltowing day i« thf I 
conmeBGement ot Lent. 

Shrove-Mondaylst 
in the north eoUnps i 
> constant di^h, as < 
I lUke leave of flesh. 



I 

I 
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Our custom of eating paocakei en Shrover.. 
Tuesday, was probably borrowed from tbe Greek 
church. — See Hakluytes' Voyages,, also page W, 
of this work. The Russes begin their Lent, al- 
ways eight weeks before Easter; the fiift week 
they eat eggs, milk, cheese, and butter, and mike 
great cheer with pancakes, and such other tbiqgi. 

In the Oxford almanacks^, the Saturday tfotm. 
ceding this day is termed •P^ (herum, egg jEeirt* 

This used to be a great holiday amongst a|^ 
prentices: but a contempt of old customs seems^ 
gaining ground in this country, and those, or 
many of them above-mentk>ned, will probably 
soon be forgotten* 



THE ANTIQUITY Of BOXING AND WUBSTLIIIG. 

Boxing at this time being a very prevalent 
tmd fiishionable amusement, it may not be amiss 
to observe, that its anticjuity originated firom die 
Greeks, who gave countenance to several classet 
otprize-Jighting'^hoimg, wrestling, and JMWC^^ 
iium : which latter was contended both by blows 
and wrestling. The true boxers never attempted 
to throw each other down, nor <l id the wrestlers 
ever strike. 
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Thte exercise of boxing was sometimes pefi^ 
formed by the combataots haying in> their liand» 
balls of lead or stone. Afr first their hands and 
arms were naked and unguarded^ but afterwards* 
surrounded with thongs of leather, called cestus, 
which at first were shorty reaching no higher 
than the wrists, but were afterwards enlarged,, 
and carried up to the elbow, and sometimes as 
high as the shoulder ;. and in time they came to 
be used not only as defensive arms, but to an* 
Boy the enemy, being filled with< plummets of 
kad and iron to add force to the blows. Those 
who prepared fos this^ exercise,, used all the 
means they could contrive to render themselves 
fat ?Si^ fleshy y that so they might be betten 
able to endure blows, whence corpulent men or 
women were usually called Pugilesy according to 
Terence. 

Sigua est habilior paulo^ pugiUmeae aiunt* 
The exercise of wrestling, wherein the comba- 
tants- endeavoured to throw each other down, 
was another practice of the ancients. They never 
encountered till ali their joints and members had 
been soundly rubbed, fomented, and suppled 
with oil, whereby all strains were prevented.^ 
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Tk9 viototy wan a^iudged to bim who gatcf Us 
^Qtagoqiat three falls. 
, Auother .method of wrestling among the 
Greeks was as follows : the combatants used vo- 
luntarily to throw themselves down, and contittue 
the fight upon the ground, pinching, biting and 
scratching, and all manner of ways annoying their 
adversary : whereby it often came to pass that 
the weaker combatant, and who would never 
have been able to throw his antagonist, obtained 
the victory, and forced him tp yield ; for in this 
exercise, as in boxing also, the victory was never 
ac^udged till one party had fairly yielded : this 
was sometimes done by words, and often by 
lifting up a finger. 

HOCUd POCUS. 

Hocus pocus is a cant expression, with which 
the exhibitor^ of legerdemain tricks generally 
preface their feats; They are thought to bedc* 
rived from that arch legerdemain trick of the 
Romish priests, converting the sacramental bread 
into Deity ; in which wonderful metamorphosis 
the words Apc e$i corpus made a conspicuous part 
of the ceremony ; and which words may be coo* 
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juder^ w tbe piobable root of our modern hocus 

pQQUS* 



TUB MATRIMONUL RING, 

The ring at firsts accordiQg to Swinburne, wa» 
not of gold, but of iron, adorned with an ada- 
mant ; tJie wetal hard and durable, signifying 
the durance and prosperity of the contract* 
*' Howbeit/' he says, '' it skilleth not at this day 
what metal the ring be of. The form of it bving 
round, and without end, doth import that their 
love should circulate and flow continually. The 
finger on which this ring is to be worn, is thq 
fourth finger on the left band, next unto the little 
finger, because there was supposed a vein of 
blood to pass from thence into the heart.** 



THE DCRIVATION OF THE NAMES OF MANY 
PKINCIPAL STREETS IN LONDON. 

Adle Street, is in old records oalled King 
Adle Street, from king Adelstan the Saxon. 

Albermarle Street, so named from the Duke of 
Albermarle, who bought the Earl of Clarendon's 
house, which stood there. 

Aid Gate, i. e. Old Gate, was one of the four 

K2 
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J. 

original gates of Uie <}ity, being mentioned is 
king Edgar's reign^ in 967. The late gate Iras 
built in 1609. 

Aldermanburjr was so called from the mayor 
and aldermen holding their berry, or court, in a 
hall which formerly stood on (he east side of 
that street, till the new Berry-court, or Guild- 
hall that now is, was finished. 

Ave Mary Lane was so called, in the popish 
times, from text-writers and bead-makers, who 
dwelt there. 

Barbican took its name from a watch-tower, or 
burk-kenning, which stood there, and was de. 
stroyed by Henry the Third, in 1267. 

Bennet Street, Westminster, so called from 
Bennet College, Cambridge, to whom it belongs. 

Bermondsey Street took its name from a priory, 
or abbey, of St. Saviour, called Bermond's-eye, 
founded in 1681, and suppressed in 1539. 

Birchin Lane, was anciently called Birchover's 
Lane, from its builder. 

Bishopsgate, is supposed to have been built 
by some bishop, about the year 1200. It was 
rebuilt in 1479 and 1735. 

Blackwell Hall, corruptly so called, properly 
BakeweU Hall, formerly belonged to the ancient 
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fanuly of the Basings^ and from thence was called 
Basiogs Hall, from whom also that word takes its 
name, as Coleman Street from Coleman^ and Far- 
' ringdon Ward from William and Nicholas Faiy 
rihgdon, the principal owners of those places, 
this Hall was called Bakewell Hall from Thomas 
Bakewell, who dwelt in this house in 36th Ed- 
ward III. Being burnt in 1666» it was rebuik 
in 1672, by Christ's Hospital, to whom the city 
gave the profits, which are about eleven hundred 
pounds a-year. 

Canonbury House formerly belonged to the 
prior and canons of St. Bartholomew, in West 
Smithfield. 

Change, Old, was so called from the king's 
exchange kept there for the coining of bullion, 
6th Henry IH. 

Charing Cross was so called from a cross set 
up by Edward the First, in memory of his queen, 
on the spot where king Charles's statue now 
stands. Charing was then a village. 

Charter House, or more properly Chartreux (so 
called from the monastery which stood there, and 
was dissolved by Henry the Eighth), was founded 
and endowed at the sole cost of Thomas Sutton, 
Esq. who purchased the house of the Earl of Suf- 
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fMk6Mr£\9/H». It wMi^WMd October, nii. 
The estate b now aliafe £9M0 (per rtiiM 

Cbespfide deriret its tuuae froM thcve hcing 
Ibrmeriy a oufket held there, wfaidi, m Smxomf 
k a Cbemp. 

Clerkeowell, or Clerk's WeU, took its ■tme 
/rom the parish clerks of Loodoo, who, of old, 
used to assemble there every year, to play some 
large history of the Holy Scripture. 

Clifford's Itin was a house graated by Edward 
the Second to the family of the Cliffords^ and 
afterwards leased, and then sold to the students 
of the law. 

Covent, I. e. Convent Garden, was formerly 
a garden belonging to the abbot and convent of 
Westminster. It was granted, in 1552, to John 
Earl of Bedford. 

Cripplegatewas built before the Conquest, and 
took its name from the Cripples who used to beg 
tliere. It was repaired in leSd. 

Ely House was given by William de Luda, 
Bishop of Ely, to his successors, in 1297. 

Elxeter Change was so called from the house 
of the Earis of Exeter, which stood near it. 

Fcnchurch Street took its ^ame from a fenny. 
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or dioorisip ground, so made by a 8tre^(ckUed 
Langboum) that formerly passed through it 

Fitasbury was formerly caikd FeosbUry for the 
saiiie reasoa. 

Fleet Dyke, or ditch, was formerly oalled the 
River, or Fleet, beiiig' navigable for merchant 
ships as'feir as Holbom Bridge. 

Gerrard's Hall, properly Gissor's Hall, took its 
name from John Gisors, mayor of London, who, 
in 1245, was owner of it, and in whose family it 
continued till 1886. 

Goodman's Fields were, in Stow's time, the 
field and' farm of one Goodman* 

Gracechurch Street, formerly Grass Church 
Street, was so called from grass; or herbs, sold 
there. 

Gtay'slnnwas ahouse belonging to the Grays 
of Witton, who resided there from 1315 till the 
reign of £dward III. when they demised it to 
the students of the law. 

Holborn was formerly a village, called Old 
Born, or Hill Born, from a stream which broke 
out near the place where the bars now stand, and 
ran down the street to Old Bourn Bridge, and so 
into the river of Fleet, now Fleet Ditch. This 
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kmg ago stopped ap at'thelieacl^ and in ofiicr 
l^acet. Holborn was first paved in 1535w 

Hounds Ditch was fonnerly the city ditchp 
and, when open, was frequently filled with filt% 
as dead dogs, /kc ; whence its name derives. 

Langbonm <or Long Stream) was. a great 
stream breaking out of the ground in ^encfanrch 
Street, which ran swiftly west, across Grass Church 
Street, and down Lombard Street, to thewest end 
of St. Mary Woohiotii's Churchy and then turning 
south, down Sharebom Lane, (so styled from 
sharing or dividii^) ran -in several rills to the 
Thames. It has been long stopped i^ at the 
head, and the rest of it filled up and paved over. 

i^incoln'-s Ino .was so called from being :the 
inn, or town.house, of Henry Lacey, Elarl of 
Lincoln,, constableof Chester, &c. who died there 
in 1310. 

Lombard Street took its name firom the Lom- 
bards, and other foreign merchants, who assem- 
bled there twice every day, <befove -the building 
of the Aoyal Exchange. 

Long Acre, in 1552, was a field, and went by 
the name of the Seven Acres. 

Mark Lane^ was originally MartTlane, b^pg a 
public jiiart. 
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New too, was so called to distioguisfa it frod 
the Old Inn, beloogingto the society inSea<]!oal 
Lane, near Fleet Street. 

Pater Noster Row was so called from the sta^ 
tioners, or text-writers, who ^dwett there, and 
wrote and sold all sorts of books then in use, vii^ 
ABC, with the Pater Noster, Ave, Creed, 
Graces, 4&c. There dwelt tdso timers of beads, 
and they were called P^ter Noster makers. 

Piccadilly, was so called from the Piccadillos^ 
u e* the stiff collars, or bands, formerly worn, by 
which a tailor got an estate, -and built the first 
house there. 

Privy Gardens, was so called, because it was 
appropriated to the King*s private use, while he 

« 

resided at Whitehall 

Rood Lane was so called from a Rood placed 
there in St. Mary's Churchyard, while the old 
church was rebuilding, daring which time the 
oblations made to this rood were employed to- 
wards building the church. 

Royal Exchange, was erected by Sir Thomas 
Ore^m in 1567, on the scite uf 80 houses, and 
was so named by Queen Elizabeth in person, by 
sound of trumpet, Sic. in 1 570. Being destroyed 
l^rthei^e in 1666, it iras rebuilt soon after at 
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46»(K)0/« expense; King Charles the Second lay- 
iog the 'first stone. 

Scotland Yard, was so called from tbe bniU^ 
logs there being erected for the reception o^the 
kings of Scotland, when they came to the English 
parliament. 

Shore Ditch^ derives its name, not, as has hemi 
.•apposed from Jane Shore's dying there, but 
from Sir John Shore, or Shoreditch, its lord of 
Ibe manor, in the reign of Edward the Third. 

Smithfield, i. e. a smith, or smooth ground, 
was used as a market in Fitz-^Stephen's time, 550 
jears ago. It was paved by the city at 1600/* 
^expense, in 1614. 

Somerset House (the form^ one) was built by 
. the Duke of Somerset, lord protector, and uaok 
to Edward the Sixth, in 1549, and on bis attain, 
der it was forfeited to the crdwn. The back front 
was built on a design of Inigo Jones, by his son- 
in-law, Mr. Webb. 

Spittal Fields Were so caUed from the priory of 
St. Mary (dissolved by Henry the Eighth) where 
sermons were annually preached in the Easter 
holidays, as they were now at St. Bride's, and 
thence are called Spittal sermons. 

The Temple was founded by ike Knights Tem- 
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l^rs.'in 118-^, but ihey being suppressed in 131 
it vas given by Edward the Third to the 
of Jolin of Ji^rusaleni, and they soon aft< 
it to the students of the Isw, iu whose posses 
it has conliaiied ever since 

Thavies Inn was formerly the house of Utv 
John Thuvy, in the reigu of Edward the Third, 
who let it as an inn to xludcula of the law. 

Tower (White), was fouiideii by Williaia llie 
Conqueror in 1078, and iti lUKlit w^k com- 
passed with a wall and ditch, ll was almost new 
built in 1G37-~U. Wild beniili wcrr Ant kept 
tlierc in 12)!o: three leopHTib Itvinjfllteu sent by 
the emperor to Henry the Tliird. (iuld wai 
&nt coined there in i;U4, ami crimiiwls «N^I 
first executed on Tower Dill in 14l«t. ^M 

Walbrook was so cuIIihI from a running wrttf^ 
which entered ihi' wall between Bibhops-Gate, 
and Moor Gate, and llionce took its name. It na 
through the t'ily, with levfrBlvindingi, from Dorlli 
to south, into the TIminoi, ■■ 
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i^M side in 1502» at 14»00d/. expense. It was 
. made a collegiate church by Queen Elizabeth, in 
1559, who at the same time founded the schok)I. 

Westminster Hall was built by William Rufus, 
about 1097^ The king's palace, of which this 
was a part, was burnt in 1512. The courts of 
iaw were fixed there in 1224. 

Whitehall was so named by Henry the Eighth, 
on its being forfeited to him by Cardinal Wol- 
4iey's attainder. It was before called York Pladi, 
and was the palace of the Archbishop of York. 
It was the residence ^f the king till 1697,' when 
it was burnt down. 

Whitehall Chapel was formerly the king's ban^ 
quetting house, and is all that remains of the 
palace there, to which it was added by James the 
First, according to a design of Inigo Jones. ' 

Bread Street takes its name from the ancient 
bread market, whidi was kept in the place, now 
called Bread Street, the bakers bein^ obliged to 
sell their bread only in the open market, and 
liot in shops. 

Broad Street has its name from that part of it 

ii6w distinguished by the name of Old Bread 

Street: and which, before the fire of 1666, was 

.Accounted one of -the broadest streets in London. 
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Castle Baynnrd Ward takei if) nime flram a 
cBstU, built on the buck of a river by one Ray. 
nard, a soldier of fortune, wlio tame in witli Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, and was by that monarch 
raised lu great Jiunnurs and uulliurily. 

Cordwainer't Ward, its proper name is Cord- 
wainer't Slrefl IVard: wlilc-li it lias frnm Cvrd- 
nainer's Street, nuw Bow Lmic, formerly occu- 
pied chietl^ by shucmukeD and others, tlioi dMll 
or worked in leather. 

Cornhill Ward takes in name from the prince 
pal street in it, known from lite rttrliest nges by 
the name nf Cornhill, Iwennsc Ihc corn-market 
was kejit tlieri^ 

Dowgule Wiiri! lakes it« nami! from the an- 
cient wattr-galc, called Donrgatr, which WM 
mnde in the originul wall, that ran nloiif; the north 
side of the 'I'hames, for the »reurily of the city 
against all allcnipts to invitde it h\ water. 

Farringdon Wu«l lakes ii» nnme from Wi^ 
liatn Farringdon, citiien and uohlamilh uf LoiK 
don, who, in 1371), pon'hnxed all Ihr Alderman- 
bury, with the nppurte nance*, wlihin the 
London, and suttnrbt of (Itc same, ] 
Ludgatc and New}>ate, and tiso witlioi 
gates. 
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liflie Street has its name from some lime-kilns 
tbat were formerly built io or, near Lime Street. 
. Poctsoken Ward, its name signifies the /rm»- 
^mofthg liberty gate. Tliis Portsoken was for 
sometime a gui}d| and had its beginning in king 
JBdgar, when thirteen knights, well-beloved of 
4^ king and realm, for services by them done, 
,^*fei|uested to have certain portions of land on the 
iMst i>art of the city, left desokite and forsaken of 
the inhabitants by reason of too much servitude.'' 
Tbey besought the king to have this land, with 
tbe liberty of a guild for ever. The king grant^ 
their request, on the following conditions, viz. that 
each of them should victoriously accomplish three 
xopbats, one above the ground, one under ground, 
iand the third in the water ; and, after this, at a 
.certain day, in East Smithfield, they should run 
with spears against all comers. All this was glo- 
riously .performed; upon which the king named 
it Knighter Guild, and extended it from Aldgate 
ti^ tfa^ places where tbe bars now are on the east, 
and to. the Thames on tbe south, and as far into 
idie wat^r as an horseman could ride at low water 
liad throw his spear. 

. .Que^n Sithe is o^med from the l^he^ox h»s- 
bour for large boats, barges, and lighters; for 
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whieh^ and even for ships, it was the anehoriag 
pbce, and the key for lading and unloiadiBg ves* 
sets almost of any hurden, used in ancient tiMea. 
It has the name .of Qaeen, because the qneens at 
England usually possessed the tolls and customs 
of vessels that unloaded goods at thishitbe^whidi 
Irere very considerable. 

< Vintry FTanf takes its name from the vintners^ 
or wine merchants of Bonrdeaux, Who formerly 
dwelt in this part of the city. They were obliged 
to land their wines on this spot, and to sell them 
in forty days, till the 2dth of Edward the First. 
Adelphi is so called in honour of two brothers^ 
the ingenious Adams, its architects : it is celipbrat** 
ed for its enchanting prospect, the utility of ita 
wharfs, and its subterraneous apartments^ an. 
swering a variety of purposes of general benefit*. 



THE BOWSSENING POOL. 

The ancient custom of bowssening is rolat^d 
by Carew in the following manner: — 

The water which run from the well, fell into f 
square and dose walled plot, that might be filledl 
\<f> any depth tiiought necessary. Thf^ inaaiMi 
person iw made to stand on the wd^ i 
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kick ipmuiM the pool^ioto wbkb, by m hUm im 
the bretfty be wat soddeolj phmged beadloog^ 
While here, '' a ttroog lellowe, prcwided lor tbe 
n^Uie, took bini^ and tossed bim up and dowo* 
abmgf t and atbwart the water, till tbe patient, bj 
hngomg bit ttreng tb, bad somewhat forgot bis 
Airy* Then be was conveyed to tbe eburcb, and 
certaiM masses sung over him; upon which 
haadliog, if bis right wits returned^" the p|h 
tfoness of the well/^ bad the thanks ; hot, if there 
appeared small amendment, be was bowssened 
againe and againe, while there remayned in him 
any hope of life, for recovery.'' 

HURtrNG, ANCIENT CUSTOM OF. 

Ilvrting was formerly one of tbe most favoarite 
diversions of the natives of Cornwall : but this 
diversion has very much declined during tbe last 
thirty years, probably through the many acci. 
dents occasioned by tbe violence of the exercise, 
and the severe blows given in the course of the 
play. The game consisted in throwling or kurl» 
ing a ball of wood, about three inches in diame- 
ter, and covered with plated • silver, sometimes 
gilt. On the ball was frequently a Cornish motto, 
•Uusive to the game, and signifying that fiur fhj 
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^^s best. Success depended on catching; the 
•ball dexterously, when dealt, and conveying it 
away, through all the opposition of the adverse 
party ; or, if that was impossible, to throw it into 
the hands of a partner, who, in his turn, was to 
exert his utmost efforts to convey it to his own 
goal, which was often three or four miles distant 
from that of his adversaries. The number of 
players was indeterminate, but generally from 
forty to sixty on a side. 



MUCK, OR RUNNING A MUCK, 

Is'a practice that has prevailed time immemorial 
in Batavia* To run a muck, in the original sense 
of the word, is to get intoxicated with opium, and 
then rush into the street with a drawn weapon, 
and kill any one that comes in the way, till the 
party is himself either killed or taken prisoner. 
If the officer takes one of these amocks or mohawks 
(as they have been called by an easy corruption) 
alive, he has a considerable reward ; and the un* 
happy wretches are always broken alive on the 
wheel : but such is the fury of their desperation, 
that three out of four are necessarily destroyed 
in attempting to secure them. 

From this horrid custpm^ most probably origi- 
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nated the common vulgar expression of muck 
sweiUy applied to persons when in a great heat of 
body, occasioned by exercise, &c» 

THB ORIGIN OF THE LYR^. 

The Hermes, or Mercury, of the Egyptians, 
sirnamed Trismegistus, or thrice illustrious^ who 
was, according to Sir Isaac Newton, the secretary 
of Osiris, is celebrated as the inventor of music. 

The account given by Apollodorus of the man- 
ner in which he accidentally invented the lyre, is 
at once entertaining and probable. " The Nile 
(says Apollodorus), after having overflowed the 
whole country of Egypt, when it retnmed withio 
its natural bounds, left on the shore a great 
number of dead animals of various kinds, and, 
among the rest, a tortoise; the flesh of whieh be* 
ing dried and wasted by the sun, nothing remain- 
ed within the shell but nerves and cartilages, and 
these, being braced and contracted by the drying 
heat, became sonorous. Mercury, walking along 
iht banks of the Nile, happened to strike his foot 
iHainst this shell ; and was so pleased with the 
•ound produced, that the idea of « lyre started 
into hit imagination. He eonstmcted the instrO' 
mtni in the felmi of n tortoise, and 8M^{ it with 
dried auMws nf thnd aniMds.* 
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How. beautiful to conceive the energetic powers 
of the human mind in the early ages of the worlds 
exploring the yet undiscovered capabilities of 
Nature, and directed to the inexhaustible store, 
by the finger of God, in the form of accident ! 



PALM-BRANCHES, ANCIENT CUSTOM Of 

WEARING. 

The palm-branch, or palm-tree, was anciently 
used as an emblem of victory, being carried he^ 
fore the conqueror in processions and rejoiciogs 
for having overthrown the enemy. It was a)sQ 
presented to the kings of Sj/ria as a token of sub- 
mission, or a kind of present, or token. This 
tree was very common about Jericho ; from one 
common root it produces a great many suckers, 
which, by their spreading, form a small forest 
upwards, to which the prophet alludes, when he 
says, *' Tke righteous shall flourish like a palmm 
^ ( tree.** It produces its leaves like hair upon the 
top of its trunk : there are two sorts, the male 
and female ; the male renders the others fruit, 
ful by means of a flower which is inclosed in its 
fruit : the leaves turn round like curls in hair, 
and their extremities hang down towards the 
ground. 
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THE WORD. 

Though no mention of Bide£»rd appears In 
an}^ known record (>revMNi9 to the Conquest, the 
etymology of its name is a proof that it existed 
in Saxon times. Bi, signifying situated^ ^nd/ord^ 
are Saxon words, and evidently the derivatives 
of By^he^/ord^ By-fk'fard^ and Btdefordj in all 
which way!9 the name of the town has been writ- 
fen. This etymology is the more certain, as 
there is now a fording place a little above the 
bridge, and which^ in former times, was the com- 
mon passagf^ for travellers. 

The bridge at Bideford was constructed about 
the middle of the fourteenth century, and^is the 
largest in Devonshire. It is built with stone, 
and consists of twenty-four irregular arches, all 
which are fiaid to have been originally pointed ; 
but^ from the repairs made at different periods, 
several of them are now circular. Its extreme 
lens^tfi h 677 feet; the base of each pier is de- 
fended from the violence of the floods, and other 
accidents, by a quantity of loose stones confined 
by stakes. The principal contributor towards the 
expenses of its erection, was Sir Theobald Gren- 
ville, Knt. but the structure was much forwarded 
through the conduct of the bishop of the diocese. 
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who granted indulgences to those wha gave 
money to aid the work* 

The history of the foundation of this bridge is 
thus related in Prince's Worthies. — " At firs^ 
the town of Bytheford had no other passage over 
the river there but by boats, the breadth and 
roughness whereof, upon times, was such as did 
often put people in jeopardy of their lives ; and 
some were drowned, to the great grief of the inha. 
bitants. To prevent which great inconveniences^ 
some did at divers times, and in sundry places^ 
begin to build a bridge ; but no firm foundation 
after often proof being to be found, their attempt 
in that kind came to no effect. At this time Sir 
Richard Gornard, or Gurney, was parish priest 
of the pkice, who, as the story of that town hath 
it, was admonished by a vision in his sleep^ ta 
set on the foundation of a bridge near a rock^ 
which he should find rolled from the higher 
grounds upon the strand. This at first he es* 
teemed as a dream ; yet, to second the same with, 
some act, in the morning he went to see the place^. 
and found a huge rock there fixed, whose great- 
ness argued its being in that place to be only the 
work of God ; which not only bred admiration^ 
but incited him to set forwards so charitable a 
work. Upon thiai encouragement^ he eftsoons 
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wtb Sir The<ibald GrenxiHe, Knt. lord of tbr 
famdy an especial lortherer of, and a great bene- 
ftctor to» that dettgn, began the foundation of 
tfne bridge wbere it now itands." The bishop 
who assisted in pronotiag the design, appears to 
have been Grandison. 



XSWSPAPEKSy WHEK FIRST PUBLISHED. 

Newspapers were first published in England 
Aogiist22d,164t. J<ranitf/ i2f« Stfvoffj, a French 
paper, was first published in 1005, though one 
was printed in Enghmd under the title of the 
RubUc IntelUgeneer, by Sir Roger L'Estrange^ 
1063, which he dropped on the publication 
of the first London Gazette. Newspapers and 
pamphlets were prohibited by royal proclamation, 
1680. Though at the RcTolution prohibitions of 
this kind were done away, and the press set at 
Uberty; yet newspapers were afterwards made 
objects of taiLation, and for this purpose were 
first stamped in 1713, and the number of them 
has been gradually increasing ever since. 



HANT THINGS FALL OUT BEJWEEN THE 
CUP AND THE LIP. 

lliii Mjring was sufqposed to take its <mgin 
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from oat ef Penelope's wooers being shot as lie 
was going to drink. But it arose, as Ainsworth 
lias it, tbus : — '* A king of Tbrace bad planted 
a Tineyard, wben one of bis slaves, whom be 
bad mucb oppressed in tbat very work, prophe- 
sied tbat he, the king, should never taste ike 
wine produced ia it. The king disregarded hfs 
propbecy, and wfaen at an entertainment beiield 
the cup full of bis .own wine, be sent for tbis 
slave, and asked liim, insultingly, what be though 
of bis prc^becy now ) The slave only miswered^ 
' Alulta inter pocmla ac labra cadmnt' Scarce 
had be spoke, when news was iMrougbt that'aa 
Jiuge ^^oar was laying bis vineyard waste. Tbe 
king rose in a fury, attacked the boar, and was 
killed without ever tasting the wine/' 



THE BALTIC. 

The Baltic is an inland or mediterranean sea ; 
so called from an ancient High Dutch word, Bdt^ 
signifying a streight or narrow: so that the JBal- 
tic sea is no mor.e than tbe Belt.sea^ or narrow sea. 



RIDING (a country division), why so called. 

Tbe word Riding is only a corruption of the 

old Saxon word trithing, which, in tbat law, is 

said to be a third part of tbe province. But t<^ 
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explain this matter more clearly, it must be noted, 
that in the division of England by the Saxons, fot 
the better government of it^ there were these parts, 
viz. trithings, hundreds, or warpentakes, and tri- 
things or ridings, which thus differ. Trithmgs con- 
sisted often families, subjected to the care of the 
decario, or trithing-man, who was to be answer- 
able for the behaviour of the masters of those 
families, as they were for their children and ser. 
vants. Ten of those trithings made a hundred or 
warpentake, which last was so called, because 
the governor of it, when put into his place, held 
up a weapon, viz. a spear, and the elders of the 
trithings admitted him by tacking, or touching, 
their spears with his, as a token of their subjeo- 
tion to him. Ridings or trithings were a third 
part of a county, be it greater or less ; and ap- 
peals were made to them in causes not determin- 
able in the warpentakes. A riding, in the county 
of York, fully answers the definition of a third 
party and is accordingly divided and known by 
the nortby east» and west ridings. 
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